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Ike and Adlai 


PAC TION day in America is now barely more than a fortnight 

away. The campaign is reaching its most tense and strenuous 
phase, but it has already been fall of drama. One might have to go 
back to 1912 to find another that has aroused as much interest. When 
it began three months ago, after the nominating conventions, the 
dominant feeling among America’s allies was one of relief that the 
fundamental principles of American foreign policy were not, after all, 


to be in debate. “ Those of us who have no votes” said our own 
leading article, 


but whose lives ard liberties yet depend upon the policies of the United 
States, can settle back to watch the show with the comfortable knowledge 
that we shall be able to cheer the winner in all sincerity, whoever he may 
be. ... May the best man win. 


No one who knows European—and particularly British—opinion, 
however, was in any doubt that coupled with this sigh of relief was 
a very widespread hope that General Eisenhower would be the next 
President. It was not only that people on this side of the Atlantic knew 
and liked the General and approved his known views. America’s allies 
had also.been much more shaken than many Americans realise by the 
volume of support that General. MacArthur received last year for his 
(as it seems in Europe) very dangerous views and by the lengths to 
which malice and misrepresentation could be carried in attacking Mr 
Acheson, who from three thousand miles away seems to have deserved 
very well of his countrymen. General Eisenhower seemed to be the 
man of destiny to end these bitter schisms in American public life and 
lead the Republican-party back to responsibility. Western Europe, 
in July, was solid Eisenhower territory. 


Since then, however, there has been a subtle change in atmosphere. 
Governor Stevenson, three months ago, was an unknown. But the 
speeches he has made since have made a great impression, not simply 
for their grace and eloquence (though those qualities count) but also 
for the evidence they have given of a man who has thought things 
through, who has built up his principles and will not allow himself 
to be pushed off them. On the other hand, General Eisenhower’s 
friends are at a loss to understand what has happened to him. The 
first doubts came when he seemed to swallow whole the crude 
formulation of the “ liberation ” doctrine that Mr John Foster Dulles 
put before him, which sent shivers down every European spine and 
seemed to confirm the insidious propaganda that paints the clumsy 
Americans as the chief threat to peace. The General put the matter 
right in his next speech ; but, with his experience, he should not have 
got it wrong in the first place. Then there was the celebrated breakfast 
with Senator Taft. Whether or not the General capitulated to the 
Senator, nobody has suggested that the Senator capitulated to the 
General—and yet the great merit of General Eisenhower in European 
eyes was that-he stood for something different in principle from 
Senator Taft’s purely self-regarding brand of Americanism. Then the 
General started attacking the foreign policy pursued by the Democratic 
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Administration since the end of the war in terms which 
not only shed a curious light on his own part in the events 
-_ he described but cast some doubt on the course that he 
would follow if he were elected. 

If thesé were merely instances of campaign oratory, 
they could be dismissed as having no necessary bearing 
at all on future policy—after all, Franklin Roosevelt 
first got elected on promises of economy in government 
expenditure ; and anyone can understand the practical 
necessity of conciliating the Republican right wing at 
least to the extent necessary to get its vote. But what 
has set people wondering is the emerging signs that Mr 
Eisenhower the politician is a different man from General 
Eisenhower the architect of united victory. Part of his 
appeal was that he would be a President, perhaps lacking 
in expert knowledge of the facts in many departments of 
public policy, but solid as a rock on all matters of 
principle. How does that square with the Wisconsin 
incident, when he endorsed Senator McCarthy and 
removed from his speech the intended words of tribute 
to General Marshall, the Senator’s victim ? The great 
virtue of having a General was supposed to be that he 
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was trained to take awkward decisions and stick ¢o them, 
How does that square with the Nixon affair, when be 
hesitated for days and finally accepted the verdict of may 
emotion ?. No doubt he does these things because his 
entourage use what to a soldier is the powerful arzumen; 
that he must not let his side down. But would he be any 
less susceptible to the same appeal in the White House > 

These are no more than questions, without answers 
suggested—but they are the questions that are being 
asked among European observers of the American scene. 
The public opinion polls show that the General started 
with a great lead and that he has not yet lost it—and thay 
is probably an accurate description of opinion here as wel] 
asin America. Certainly America’s allies have not 
turned partisans in America’s election ; but they have 
largely lost their initial partiality for one side. Nothing 
has happened seriously to shake their belief tha: the 
foundations of the Atlantic alliance are safe whoever wins. 
They can still say in all sincerity “ may the best man 


- win.” But when they say “the best man,” the mental 


image is no longer as clear a reflection as it was of one 
familiar physiognomy. 


Axe or Pruning Knife 


1a sweetness and light that made the Conservative 
conference at Scarborough such a contrast to More- 
cambe, did not entirely mask a division of opinion on 
economic policy, and particularly on the related subjects 
of taxation and government expenditure. The Tories— 
who, for all their fourteen million votes, are largely a 
middle-class party—feel deeply about taxation. They 
represent the sections of the people who, in a richer 
country, find themselves poorer and do not like it. 
It is not therefore surprising that the policy of wielding 
an axe on expenditure has its many adherents in a 
Conservative conference, or that a resolution calling for 
its “ drastic diminution ” should be passed with acclama- 
tion. But Mr Butler knows the concrete realities into 
which these abstractions resolve themselves. “If you 
are going to have big economic changes,” he said, “ you 
can only get them by big changes of policy.” Acceptance 
of the welfare state means, in fact, acceptance of a budget 
and a tax burden to match. He promised to use the 
pruning knife, but not the axe. 

Pruning knives are of differing sizes and cutting 
powers, and many, even of those who accept Mr Butler’s 
general argument, will continue to hold that he is using 
a blunt one so long as he continues to reject the proposal 
of an external investigating committee on the Geddes 
or May model. The departments, of course, detest the 
idea, particula:ly the Treasury, upon whose own methods 
of control the mere appointment of such a committee 
casts'a slur. But the opposition of the departments is 
really the chief argument for an outside body. There is 
an inevitable and natural tendency in Whitehall for de- 
partments to respect each other’s preserves, and even the 
Treasury, which has an effective veto on new ways of 
spending money, is much more tender with the estab- 
lished. It is an illusion to suppose that any internal 
economy campaign will treat harshly the things that the 
departments cherish. It, looks as if Mr Butler has 
swallowed the departmental brief a bit too easily. 

But though there is money to be saved in this way, it 
is not big money, as big money.goes these days. The 
main point the Chancellor was making is undoubtedly 


right, all too right. Anyone who wants to reduce expen- 
diture by more than, say, seven or eight per cent can do 
so only by changing policies that have been deliberately 
decided and will be hotly defended. It is perhaps worth 
calling the roll once again. There is very little room for 
large economies outside the two main categories of 
defence and the social services. Defence must go up 
again next year ; after that, however, it is still possible 
to hope for a reduction. Maintenance of a level of pre- 
paredness must cost less than building up to that level ; 
indeed, if the service departments’ estimates do not con- 
form to that principle, they will have to be told to do 
their sums again. But beyond this obvious point of 
common sense, the cost of defence can be quickly and 
radically reduced only by. a major act of policy—a 
decision by Her Majesty’s Government that Britain is no 
longer, and should no longer try to be, a major power. 
Whoever else might be willing to take such a decision, 
the Conservatives patently are not. 


For the social services, a similar blanket answer cannot 
be given. Some expenditure in this general category is 
obviously sacrosanct. There can be no cut in social insur- 
ance payments or pensions. The major premise of the 
welfare state is the need for a floor, a minimum income 
below which no citizen may fall. Inflation has already 
lowered and undermined that floor to an extent. which 
forbids any further tampering. The imposition o! 
charges in some parts of the health service had 
immediate results in limiting expenditure, and the 
principle might well be pushed a little further. 
But its major effect wilt be to arrest the rise 
of expenditure on the service rather than to reduce 
it. Education “has. been under pressure for two 
years already between the upper millstone of official 
directives and the nether of rising costs and growing 
school population. Over the field of the social services 
properly so called, then, there is little possibility of 
achieving economies without making changes in major 
principles of policy which the majority of the Conserva- 
tive party genuinely would not wish to abandon, eve" 
if they dared. 
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There remain the subsidies, The food subsidies 
amount in the current year to about £300 million, the 
housing subsidy to about £85 million. But of the food 
total £47 million is accounted for by the “ welfare ” 
subsidies for children’s milk, orange juice, cod-liver oil 
and so forth. To sacrifice these, with their proven value 
-) national health, would be penny-wise retrogression 
ind-cd. Another £57 million goes in direct producer’s 
subsidies such as fertiliser subsidy and ploughing grants 
yn could hardly be abandoned without throwing over 
the hole policy of agricultural expansion, of which they 
are. indeed, the most logical and least wasteful part. The 
mers’ subsidies proper, totalling {£200 million, 
are another matter. As another article in this issue 
demonstrates, a Clean sweep could be made of all 

ies except those on bread and milk at a cost of no 
more than a few pence per head weekly and at a direct 
annua! saving to the Exchequer of {100 million. Nor 
should the bread and milk subsidies be immune, though 
their removal might have to be more gradual. As for the 
housing subsidies, the case for their abolition rests much 
more on the wider benefits that would follow from 
“ing rents on to a realistic basis than on any saving of 
ictual expenditure. The saving might, indeed, be small, 
since most of the present expenditure arises from bar- 
rains made years ago. 

Vhat does all this add up to? By doing everything 

i has been mentioned here, and pruning right up to 
he edge of changes in major policy, it ought to be pos- 

bie to reduce civil expenditure by {150 million, pos- 
y £200 million, and just conceivably by £250 
1—to which should be added well over {100 

1 secured in Mr Butler’s first budget. These are 

se estimates based on detailed examination, they 

lers of magnitude ; and the only reason for men- 
ioning them is. to prove the point that the most that 
even a very courageous Conservative government could 
‘ ff the total of civil expenditure that the Socialists 
left behind is about £400 million or even less. Anything 
more would involve things for which there is certainly 
mandate in public opinion—even in the Tory party. 

[hree or four hundred millions would certainly be worth 
having, and every effort should be bent towards achiev- 
But it is still less than one-tenth of the total 
nditure, It would permit a reduction in the burden 

ff taxation only from rather over 40 per cent of the 
national income to rather under 40 per cent. And _ it 
allows nothing for defence expenditure which, even when 
‘effort to overtake lost time is ended, will be on a 


higher plateau than in the late forties. The conclusion 


Ail 


is inescapable that a drastic reduction in expenditure 
wil never be possible without a revolution in public 
thinking that only a major catastrophe could bring about. 


Does this mean, then, that the burden of taxation can 
never fall below the crushing load of today ? If so, then 
itis a sentence of lingering death for the British economy. 
Indeed, no one who retains faith in this community’s 
power to survive can possibly allow himself to accept any 
such conclusion, however logical it may seem. But the 
only avenue of escape from it lies along the road of a 
very rapid increase in the national income and hence in 
tax ible capacity. If income per head in Britain were only 
as much as two-thirds of what it is in the United States, 
than a tax burden of only 20 per cent would cover the 
present level of expenditure. 

‘he argument therefore comes out at the familiar 
Point: Salvation for this country depends absolutely on 


139 
stimulating a rapid rise in the national income—in real 
terms, not in funny money. A progressive Conservative 
party, which, by reason of its sincere attachment to the 
welfare state, cannot advocate reductions in expenditure, 
can escape from its dilemma only by a raging, tearing 
campaign for higher production, higher efficiency, higher 
income. Yet the puzzling thing is that it makes no move 
in this direction. There is no great mystery about the 
ways—the non-Socialist ways, that is—in which a 
country sets about increasing its output. The United 
States is a standing example, and a special group of 
articles in this issue analyses another example in Western 
Germany. The recipe consists in equal parts of freedom 
for enterprise—which involves freedom for prices to 
move in response to competitive supply and demand— 
and mobile massive investment in productive capital. 
Heavy taxation makes it more difficult, but by no means 
impossible if every other policy is re-shaped to serve this 
end. 

This, one would have supposed, is pure Conservative 
doctrine. Yet why is it not preached and practised ? 
Why is it that men who hold themselves out as the alter- 
native to socialism seem yet to be quite content with the 
socialist defeatism of a permanent siege economy ? That 
the Conservatives agree with the Socialists on some things 
—on the desirability of the welfare state, for example— 
is neither so surprising nor so depressing as the discovery 
that, in practice, they do not differ from them on any- 
thing of importance. If they do not know how to liberate 
the spirit of enterprise, or to reawaken the desire to build 
for the future, it is difficult to see what justification there 
is for their existence. 








ADVERTISING WISDOM . 6+ 





Advertising pays... whom? 


Would it pay me to advertise? Can I handle my 
own advertising ? What does it cost to employ an agent ? 
What do I get from an agent? Is if true that once you 
start advertising you have to keep it up ? Can I advertise 
in overseas publications ? How much advertising can 
‘I do for two thousand pounds ? What are the pros and 
cons of direct mail advertising in my business f 


These are only-a few of the questions you are likely 
to want answers to before you know exactly what to do 
about your advertising. 


Through the post it would take you about twelve 
months to arrive at the answers to these questions. 
No business with an advertising problem can afford to 
wait as long as that. But you could settle the thing in 
an hour by talking it over with somebody who knows— 
or can get you—all the answers. So why not come along 
for a chat when you are next in London ? 


SAMSON CLARKS 


SAMSON CLARK & CO. LTD., tecorperated Practitioners in Advertising 
g7-6t Mortimer Street, London, W.x, : Telephone: MUSeum 5050 
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Five Years of the Monnet Plan 


RANCE’S first plan for modernisation and re-equip- 
ment is drawing to a close. The Commissariat 
Général, appointed in 1946 to formulate and oversee the 
plan, has chosen this moment to describe what French 
industry has accomplished under its guidance. The 
occasion marks not only the end of the first five-year 
period but also the departure of M. Monnet, who has 
presided over the Commissariat and given the plan his 
name. He goes now, as chairman of the High Authority 
of the Coal-Steel Community, to preside over a far wider 
sphere and to spread among the six nations the doctrine 
he has dinned into French ears: invest more, produce 
more, cut costs, and thereby lay the foundation both for 
a sound economy and a higher standard of living. The 
fact that for many Europeans this is still a revolutionary 
thesis should not daunt a man whose career has been so 


largely devoted to converting innovations into accepted 
platitudes. 


The Schuman plan is an experiment that could hardly 
have been undertaken without the prior restoration of 
French heavy industry. If this task had not been tackled 
energetically in the years after the liberation, France 
would have lacked the courage and self-confidence to 
enter into even a limited union with Western Germany. 
The truth was that France, even before the war, was 
turning rapidly into the most backward of western indus- 
trial nations. For over a generation industry had been 
allowed to decline and decay, a trend that was vividly 
described by the first report of the Commissariat in 1946. 
On the eve of the Second World War, nearly one-third 
of French industrial productive capacity was not em- 
ployed. The spirit of enterprise had been weakened to 
such a point that investment of capital barely covered 
the needs of replacement. Both in agriculture and in 
industry, the productivity of labour was below that of 
countries with modern equipment. In addition, the war 
destroyed part of French physical capital and forced the 


liquidation of a substantial portion of external assets. 
These were the conditions that brought the Monnet 
plan into being. Its broad objectives were to reach, by 
the middle of 1948, the level of output of 1929—Wwhich 
exceeded that of 1938 by a quarter—and to reach by 
1950 a level of 25 per cent above 1929. It proposed lso 
that the effort to modernise and expand should be con- 
centrated on six key sectors: coal, electricity, sicel, 
cement, agricultural machinery and transport (oil refin- 
ing later joined these as an important dollar saver). For 
each of the six “ key resources ” the plan set goals to be 
achieved by 1950. These were later somewhat scaled 
down and stretched out so that the target date became 
1952-53. : 
* 


So far as the execution was concerned, the plan aimed 
at an économie concertée, rather than a bureaucratic 
économie dirigée, and that, in fact, is the way it has 
worked. There has been no shower of white papers, 
memoranda and files, no elaborate detailing of adminis- 
tration and no army of bureaucrats—nothing that most 
Socialists would recognise as planning. Instead the 
Commissariat has simply kept before the government 
and public a general outline of broad paths to be taken 
and, with whatever weapons have come to hand, has 
prodded industry along these paths. At no time was it 
intended that the planning process should blanket the 
whole of the French economy. Rather was it hoped that 
concentration on the key sectors would lead to the crea- 
tion of a general drive towards expansion. 

It will be seen from the accompanying charts that, 
apart from oil refining and the production of cement, 
even the modified targets set by the Commissariat have 
not been reached, although in most cases the deficit 
is not serious. The only real failure is in tractor produc- 
tion, which has attained only 62.5 per cent of the goal. 





The Six Key Factors of the Monnet Plan 
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For coal the ratio of achievement is 96.5 per cent, for 
electricity 93 per cent, for oil refining 107 per cent, for 
steel 84 per cent, and for cement 106 per cent. The 
failures to Measure up to expectations are undoubtedly 
disappointing until one remembers the past and the fact 
that targets were set in an economy that for years had 
seemincly resigned itself to’ stagnation and what the 
Commissariat calls décadence. Only by looking closely 


at what has been done within. a few leading 
industries and by viewing this progress against the past 
twenty years can any real assessment be made. 


Production in the French coal industry had slumped 
from a peak of §§ million metric tons in 1929 to 47.6 
million in 1938, and there was a corresponding fall in 
productivity. Immediately after the liberation, coal was 
nationalised, and of all the basic industries included in 
the Monnet plan it received the second largest share of 


funds for new investment. By this year France was the 
only west European country, apart from Britain, to have 
restored productivity to at least the prewar level; at 


1.39 metric tons per manshift, productivity in the 
mines is now even higher than during the boom 
year of 1929. Production, too, is well ahead of the 
prewar level; it is mow running at an annual rate 
of almost §8 million tons, which is some three million 
tons above the 1929 crest and ten million higher than 
in 1938. With the exception of Belgium, no other West 
European coal producer is within sight of its prewar rate 
of production. The one respect in which French progress 


compares unfavourably with other European nations is 
miners’ housing. Western Germany, with a production 
two and half times that of France, has built miners’ 
houses at a rate more than seven times the French. 


The development of electric power stimulated by the 
plan is perhaps a more typical example of the effort 
needed to overcome prewar lethargy. Before the: war 
France grossly neglected its power resources: the pro- 
duction of electricity increased between 1929 and 1946 
by a meagre 60 per cent, as compared with a fourfold 
rise, for example, in Great Britain. For this reason the 
single largest share.of the planners’ funds was devoted to 
expanding electrical power capacity—particularly hydro- 
electric. This meant that for the first time the major 
emphasis was placed not on the extravagant use of scarce 
coal but on the exploitation of France’s abundant 
resources of waterpower. But in spite of this preferential 
treatment, the French electricity industry is still com- 
paratively undeveloped. In Britain, Sweden, Denmark 
and Austria, for instance, output has nearly trebled since 
1938, while in France it has risen by 81 per cent. 


* 


_ In monetary terms the achievement of the Monnet plan 
is impressive, During the five years of its existence 
\1947-51), total investments in the industries covered 
by the plan amounted to 3,800,000 million francs (at 
end-1951 prices). Of this sum—equivalent to approxi- 
mately {4,000 million—slightly over one-half came from 
self-financing and ordinary credit facilities. Some 
1,560,000 million francs, or 41 per cent, were provitled 
by the special modernisation and equipment funds. And 
in turn, half of these special funds represented the franc 
counterpart of American aid. It might be expected that 
the nationalised industries would have received the bulk 
of new investment, but in fact less than 40 per-cent of 
the total investment went to them. Of the remaining 


Me 
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60 per cent that was applied to private and “ mixed ” 
concerns, over a third was furnished by the government’s 
special modernisation funds. Government aid to private 
enterprise was especially important in the steel industry, 
where American counterpart funds have been used to 
provide France with four of its largest new rolling mills 
——two hot strip and two continuous cold strip. 


The plan has certainly not lacked its critics. The 
more cynical of them, say that even without the Monnet 
plan, much of the investment would have taken place. 
Other detractors complain that it is partially responsible 
for France’s inflationary difficulties. Again, there are 
those who feel that too large a proportion of the invest- 
ment has been in the form of durable goods and they 
point to the fact that during six postwar years only 
ae dwelling units have been built in the whole of 

rance. 


There may be some substance in these complaints, 
but only on the assumption that no special stimulus to 
the productivity of the French economy was required. 
More houses are certainly needed, but, though houses 
add to human welfare, they do not usually contribute to 
productive capacity. Inflation would have been easier to 
avoid if there had been less investment and if the counter- 
part funds had been used to pay off debt—but the real 
national income today would be smaller. If M. Monnet’s 
original diagnosis was correct—and the facts hardly 
permit of any doubt that it was—then his plan has been 
sound. 


Whether any durable structure will rise from the 
foundations he has laid is still not altogether certain. 
The French will have to show greater readiness to over- 
come their past reluctance to create real capital rather 
than to hoard and consume. Indeed, the underlying 
weakness of the plan has sprung from precisely this 
source. Year after year M. Monnet has been compelled to 
battle for the necessary funds and to stiffen government 
officials against the temptation to balance budgets by 
cutting appropriations for new investment. The 
abiding recovery of France must wait upon the appear- 
ance of a‘ French government that both recognises 
the importance of new investment. and is prepared 
to take the necessary fiscal steps to ensure a healthy 
balance between consumption and investment. This is 
all the more essential now that the French economy must 
adjust itself to a greater armament burden and to a decline 
in American economic aid. 


‘The 
German Economy 


A Special Survey 


Page 205 of this issue 
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Coming Demise of a Ministry? 


A GOVERNMENT department without a policy is 
like a ship without a rudder—and such (not en- 
tirely, or even mainly, by its own fault) has been the 
Ministry of Food in recent years. During the war the 
object of food policy was simple and its methods effec- 
tive. Supplies of food were restricted by the lack of ship- 
ping space, while cost—once the principle of subsidies 
had been accepted—was a secondary consideration ; the 
nutritional experts took control in order to ensure that 
the maximum balanced food value was obtained from 
domestic production and the Ministry’s permitted ton- 
nage of imports. This policy was continued until 1948- 
49, but when the annual subsidy bill approached {500 
million it became impossible to ignore costs any longer. 
From that time on, to the familiar objectives of keeping 
the cost of living down and the rations large, a third was 
added: that of keeping the cost of the subsidies down. 


The difficulties of the Ministry of Food in recent years 
have arisen from the fact that these objectives are 
mutually incompatible, and its policy has fluctuated 
according as one objective or the other was considered 
from time to time to be the more imperative. The total 
cost of subsidies depends on three factors: the prices 
paid by the Ministry for its purchases from producers 
at home and abroad ; the prices at which it sells out for 
consumption the food it has bought; and the size of 
rations (which is, of course, to some extent dependent on 
prices). There have been times since 1948 when, in 
order to keep both retail prices and subsidies within 
limits, the size of the rations has been below what it 
might have been. This has happened in two separate 
ways: either the Ministry has refused to pay the world 
price for a particular food and has been unable to buy 
as much as it might have done ; or else it has been forced 
to pay higher prices and has cut down the quantity 
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bought so that a higher subsidy per unit consumed would 
still not cost it more in total. To such lengths is policy 
reduced when categorical political imperatives are in- 
jected into economic relationships. Release from these 
ridiculous dilemmas did not come until 1951, when even 
the pretence that the cost of living was being kept down 
was tacitly abandoned. As a result, the size of rations 
could, in general, rise, even though the world supply of 
foodstuffs was scarcer than it had been in 1948-49. 


A committee set up by the Labour Government to 
consider the future of the Ministry of Food came to the 
conclusion that, once rationing was abolished, the 


Ministry could become a very small department dealing 
only with nutrition and the welfare foods. But a: the 
time the conclusion was academic, for until prices were 
set reasonably free and the problem of the subsidies was 
tackled, there was no chance of abolishing rationing, 
The first attack on the subsidies was made by the late 
Sir Stafford Cripps in 1949-50, when the annual cost 
was reduced by {£60 million to £425 million. But the 
real assault did not come until this year, when Mr Butler 
announced his intention of reducing them to an annual 
rate of {£250 million. Food subsidies in 1951-52 
amounted to {£415 million, and if it had been desired to 
keep food prices stable, the subsidy bill would have 
been £460 million in the current year, so that the new 
figure represents an effective cut of over {£200 million. 
But the cuts in the subsidies, and the consequential rises 
in prices, were postponed until half way through the 
year—most of them came into operation at the beginning 
of October—so that the actual expenditure in 1952-53 
will be £309 million. Once the subsidies were no longer 
sacrosanct, the Ministry of Food was given room to 
manceuvre both in its buying policy (because any 
increases in purchase prices demanded by producers 
could be passed on to the consumer and not absorbed 
by the Government in its subsidy bill) and in its longer- 
term policy of moving towards freedom. 

There are three different kinds of food subsidies. First, 
the various welfare schemes (vitamin foods, milk-in- 
schools, etc.) which are at present costing a little under 
£50 million a year ; arguments for and against these must 
be based more on social than economic considerations. 
Secondly, there are the direct agricultural subsidies 
(fertilisers, feeding-stuffs,, ploughing-up grants, etc.) 
which now amount to over {50 million a year. Here 
technical considerations are important, such as the need 
to reclaim submarginal land, to maintain soil fertility, or 
even to ensure a given domestic agricultural output for 
strategic reasons. The third group consists of the price 
subsidies proper ; their purpose is to protect the British 
consumer from the high cost of producing food both in 
Britain and overseas. This article is concerned wholly 
with this third category. They are sometimes called the 
consumer subsidies, but that may be misleading. It 1s, 
indeed, an exercise in metaphysics to determine whether 
any particular subsidy benefits producers or consumer's 
most. Nearly a third of the total is paid to home pro- 
ducers, and if the Ministry of Food were to abolish the 
subsidy in the sense of charging for what it sells as much 
as it pays, other and more direct subsidies to the British 
farmer might become necessary, so that any initial saving 
might have some offset. 

No official figures have been published showing how 
the new annual rate of £250 million will be spread among 
the different foods. But a rough calculation from the 
current amount of subsidy on the various foods and from 
the level of consumption during the past twelve months 
would seem to show that {110 million is being spent on 
the welfare and agricultural subsidies and £140 million 
on the consumer subsidies. Of these, bread and flour 
still heads the list with £40 million, followed by milk 
(£25 million), bacon (£17 million), butter (£15 million) 
and meat, margarine and eggs (each £10 million). 

The subsidies have at last been brought down to a level 
where many of them could be taken off without imposing 
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much additional hardship. The subsidy on meat is now 
an average of only 7d. a Ib. This could be removed 
without great trouble and private importation permitted 
even if rationing were continued for the time being. 
The sibsidy on cheddar-type cheese is also only 3d. a 
Ib, while the sugar subsidy is 3d. a lb, milk 1d/a quart, 
eggs 35d. a dozen and flour 6d. per 7 Ib. The foods with 
the largest unit subsidies are butter (6d. a Ib) and bacon 
(43d. per Ib); the margarine subsidy is 24d. a Ib and 
that on cooking fat 237d. a Jb. On the face of it the sub- 
sidies on meat, sugar, eggs and cheese could be taken 
off without making any material difference to the retail 
prices Indeed such a move would cause an additional 
rise in the index of retail prices of one point, and an 
increase in weekly expenditure of 14d. Even if the sub- 
sidies on butter; margarine, cooking fat and milk were 
removed the index would rise by only 1.05 points and 
weekly expenditure by 37d., whereas the removal of the 
bacon and the flour subsidies adds a further 1.54 points 
to the index and §#d. to weekly expenditure. The total 
abolition of the consumer subsidies would increase the 
cost of living index by 34 points and weekly expenditure 
by 11d. The Chancellor’s new policy has already 
raised the index by 44 points and weekly expenditure 
by 1s. 6d. 

It is possible, in fact, to compile a programme of 
de-subsidisation by stages, proceeding from those sub- 
sidies that could be removed without causing any dis- 
turbance to those that would be more difficult : — 

Consequential rise in— 
Retail prices Weekly expenditure 


index, potnts. per head. 
Cumulative Cumulative 


Stage 1.—Butler proposals 
yf March, 1952. now in 
force... <.. ss veueee ei uh ne 4-5 was Is. 64d. 
S Meat, sugar, eggs, 
J oe 00th eee 1-0 5-5 14d. ls. Téd. 
Stage 5.—Butter, margar- 
in ooking fat, milk. . 1-05 6°55 Sfd. ls. 11}d. 
Stage 4 —Bacon, flour ... 1-54 8-09 5id. 2s. 5d. 


In view of what has already been accomplished this 
does not look too formidable a task. 


The removal of subsidies and the abolition of rationing 
are closely related matters, but not identical. The 
Government has set itself two criteria in judging whether 
rationing could be abolished: first, the relationship of 
demand and supply must be such that they would balance 
without any—or at least any substantial—rise in the price 
above the present unsubsidised price ; and secondly, that 
no additional expenditure in hard currencies shall be 
required. 

What foods meet these two conditions ? Something 
depends on what is meant by the requirement of no in- 
crease in prices. Thus it seems as if the public (taking 
the country as a whole) is disinclined, at present prices, 
to buy more than 2s. 2d. worth of meat a week. The 
freeing of the meat trade would undoubtedly lead to rises 
in the prices asked for the better-quality cuts, but the 
lower grades would fall, and the average of grades—and 
of seasons—would probably be no more than the present. 
Again with eggs, if the present allocation system were 


abolished, together with the: subsidies, and imports 
allowed in freely at cost during the so-called “flush” 
season, there would certainly be a greater séasonal range 
in the price of eggs—say from 3s. to 6s. or 7s. a dozen— 
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but the average would probably not be very different from 
the present controlled price plus the subsidy. And 
neither meat nor eggs are dollar foods to any large extent. 
Sugar, in the world at large, is both plentiful and 
cheap, but additional supplies would have to be bought 
for dollars. As soon as the Chancellor can afford /to spend 
another $50 million on sugar imports both the sugar and 
the sweet rations could be abolished without risk. Wheat 
also is a dollar food and here again world supplies are 
plentiful ; but to abolish the subsidy at one go would 
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mean ‘a significant rise both in the cost of living index 
(14 points) and in weekly expenditure (4}d.). Bacon 
is mainly a sterling import. At current retail prices some 
people are not taking up their ration ; but there is a sub- 
stantial unsatisfied demand from others that is being held 
back by the rationing scheme. Nevertheless if the sub- 
sidy were abolished and the price rose by 43d. to 4s. 74d. 
a pound, it would probably be found that demand and 
supply were in tolerable balance. With cheese, the 
weekly ration of one ounce is -so small that it hardly 
seems worth while continuing it, especially as unrationed 
non-cheddar types are available. Vegetable oils are both 
plentiful and cheap and can be bought for sterling. 
But margarine could hardly be de-rationed without 
considering the effect on butter. The present un- 
subsidised price of butter is 3s. 6d. a lb ; but if it were 
unrationed the price might well rise to 4s. 6d. a lb or 
even §s. Butter is scarce in the world and the supplies 
available in world commerce have failed to expand— 
partly because the Ministry of Food has been unwilling 
to pay sufficiently high prices. If the Government took 
courage and freed the butter market—and such a move 
would need considerable political courage—margarine 
and cooking fat could also be unrationed. 


The stage is certainly being set for the return of 
freedom to the food trades. But there are two pre- 
liminary conditions. The first is that Britain’s overseas 
accounts should be put on such a firm basis that the need 
to make sudden quantitative cuts in imports will not recur. 
The second is that some adjustment may have to be 
made to the Agriculture Act of 1947—not, indeed, to 
take away any of the British farmers’ basic security, but 
to maintain his income in ways other than by guarantee- 
ing prices which, in some cases, are higher than the con- 
sumer is willing to pay for what the farmer produces. 


. Freedom for the food trades will not necessarily mean 
cheap food—at least not at first. But it will enable the 
British people to regain their right to decide for them- 
selves how they will spend their incomes and what prices 
they are willing to pay. 
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NOTES OF 


Socialist Struggles 


The lull in the internecine struggles of the Labour party 
is more apparent than real. With the reassembly of Parlia- 
ment this week, the fight has immediately been transferred 
from the platforms of the country to the corridors of West- 
minster. Last weekend Mr Attlee broke his silence with a 
demand for an end to the “party within a party, with 
separate leadership, separate meetings and supported by its 
own press.” This, coming on top of the intensive counter- 
offensive from Mr Gaitskell and the union leaders, persuaded 
Mr Bevan and his colleagues that the time had come to give 
at least the appearance of beating a retreat. In an article 
in this week’s Tribune Mr Bevan announces that he and 
those who resigned with him from the Labour Cabinet will 
stand for the parliamentary committee of the party in the 
next session, and that they will open up their group meetings 
to any Labour member of Parliament who cares to attend. 

Although this is covered with a great deal of bluster about 
no party within a party ever having been formed, it repre- 
sents at least a partial withdrawal. Everything now depends 
on whether Mr Attlee will accept these terms. He is under 
strong pressure from two sides. Mr Gaitskell and his 
colleagues in the anti-Bevanite movement regard Mr Bevan’s 
offer as derisory, designed only to lull the Parliamentary 
party into a false truce. But many members in the centre 
of the party, who have been meeting in a so-called “ Keep 
Calm ” group, are prepared to grasp at the chance of appease- 
ment. Distracted by the electoral dangers of a split, and— 
horror of horrors—by the thought that they might have to 
make up their minds between one side or the other, these 
middle-of-the-roaders may have a considerable influence at 
this stage. Several ex-Ministers have taken refuge amongst 
them, including Mr John Strachey, who had spent a harrow- 
ing weekend leaping on and off the Bevanite band waggon. 


Yet even if Mr Bevan’s terms are considered adequate, time 
alone will show if anything more than a temporary settle- 
ment has been reached. It will for mstance be very difficult 
to tell whether the Bevanites have dispersed or merely gone 
underground. They can still decide their policy in private 
meetings at each other’s houses. Mr Attlee and Mr Morrison 
can hardly be much happier with Mr Bevan again sitting with 
them on the front bench than they were when he was attack- 
ing them from the rear. At Morecambe, where he was sup- 
posed to be a spokesman for the National Executive, he made 
a speech filled with class malice and anti-American utterances 
that in no way reflected the view of the majority of the Execu- 
tive. That was an ugly portent of what may lie ahead if he 
rises again as a spokesman for his party in the House of 
Commons. 

+ * * 


Conservative Confidence 


The Tory leaders came away from Scarborough well 
satisfied with the outcome of their party conference. They 
had made good use of the occasion to demonstrate the party’s 
sense of unity, to parade their ablest administrators and 
leaders, and to stimulate the morale of their rank-and-file 
for the year ahead. By its nature and size, the Tory confer- 
ence is an occasion for showing what the party is feeling 
rather than what it is thinking, and this year the constituency 
representatives soon allowed their worries about the dangers 
ahead to be overcome by their thankfulness for success. Most 
of the controversial policy issues were either dropped. or 
pressed with restraint. Hardly a word, for instance, was 
mentioned about the road levy, and the most outspoken 
criticism of the Transport Bill came, not from the conference 
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itself, but from the Mayor of Scarborough in his addre<s of 
welcome. Lord Swinton turned aside the criticisms of party 
publicity with that suavity achieved only by those who seyeq 
an apprenticeship under the late Lord Baldwin... Only in the 
debates on Gatt—when the veteran Mr Amery led a +a! 
attack—and in the demands for further cuts in Government 
expenditure, did dissatisfaction with the Government’s po! icy 
find vigorous, if brief, expression. 

These criticisms were more than balanced by enthusiasm 
for the party leaders. Mr Churchill got his usual warm 
welcome. Mr Eden was given the ovation due to an 
heir apparent. But even this was surpassed in volume, if pot 
in significance, by the applause accorded Mr Butler atter 
his speech. The audience thumped and roared their approval 
even though the Chancellor had stood firm and refused to 
give away a single sixpence, and even though the same 
audience, five minutes later, eagerly voted for the resolution 
demanding the concessions and cuts that Mr Butler had 
spurned. The answer to this paradox lies in their deligh: at 
Mr Butler’s demonstration of strength—not only at the con- 
ference but also in his speech at the Mansion House dinner. 
Not everyone wants to go where Mr Butler is leading, but 
all are delighted that he can lead so strongly. 

The political importance of Scarborough lies chiefly in the 
added confidence given to the Tory leaders in the Commons 
—already apparent in their bearing this week—and in its 
evidence of the broadening basis of the party in the country. 
At Westminster the Conservatives may still be largely a party 
of Old Etonians and Guardsmen, leavened with the new type 
of professional politician trained by the Tory Central Office ; 
but in the constituencies the income groups—if not the 
social classes—from which they draw their support are not 
so far removed from those that vote Labour. This fact will 
present growing problems not only to the Labour party, but 
also to the more rigid elements in the Tory leadership. 


* * 


No Decision on Rents 


The Minister of Housing scored a big success at 1c 
Scarborough conference. The delegates were delighted wii) 
his progress towards the target of 300,000 houses a yeu! 
which their predecessors set two years ago; and althoug) 
Mr Macmillan admitted to being reminded by the Chance!!.: 
that money is short, he said that the target still stood. 


He could not, however, give any promise of the measure 
that would make so large a housing target unnecessary—: 
raising of rents to a more economic level. He merely sai 
that he could not announce a decision, and that parliamentar, 
time was hard to come by. It has been confidently reported 
that the Government has decided against a general increasc 
in rents and is searching for ways that will discriminatc 
between properties. The truth is that nothing has yet been 
settled: and the whole subject is still being studied at the 
Ministry of Housing. The argument that controlled rents 
are causing houses to fall out of use has lately been much 
taken up by the press, and it seems unlikely that the Minister 
will be able to face next year’s party conference without 
having done anything to im its resolution that the 


Rent Restriction Acts should be reviewed. 


A minor step towards straightening out some of the dis- 
tortions of housing policy was recently recommended by the 
working party on requisitioned houses, and the Minister has 
now instructed the local authorities to act upon its recom- 

| was that the local councils 
132,000 families now occupy- 
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ing requisitioned homes, thereby saving the Exchequer some 
{6 million a year. The suggested timetable requires authori- 
“es with one such family or less per thousand inhabitants 
+o release those homes by the end o next year, while authori- 
ties with proportionately more requisitioned properties are 
allowed longer time. Properties which their owners want to 
occupy themselves have a priority for release second only 
‘9 that of expensive property that is a heavy charge on the 
Exchequer. As two of the possible means of. “release” of 
other p-operty, it is suggested that owners might be induced 
to accept the present occupants as tenants, or that the 
guthorities might acquire the properties concerned. The 
Requisitioned Property Owners’ Association sees a sinister 
connection here. It would, indeed, be hard if the local 
quthority were to use the threat of compulsory purchase to 
force them to accept tenants that they do not want. On the 
other hand, even in that event, they would be no worse off 
than thousands of landlords who, owing to the Rent Restric- 
tion Acts, are unable to get possession of their property ; and 
often, perhaps, their hardship has been less, for their property 
has at [east been maintained for them. 


* * * 


Reserves for Ridgway 


General Ridgway made his case soberly and firmly at 
the Pilgrims’ dinner on Tuesday. The Supreme Head- 
quarters for the defence of free Europe has not been given 
its “ minimum military requirements ”; its information indi- 
cates that the Soviet strength “ has definitely grown and con- 
tinues to grow” its need for properly trained reserves 
remains urgent ; and it does not feel that time is on its side. 
In other words, unless the statesmen decide that danger is 
not imminent, and unless governments maintain that the 
economic limits of what is possible have already been 
reached, General Ridgway has a fair claim to more tools 
with which to do his difficult job. 

Mr Churchill’s speech was hardly a helpful prologue to 
such a businesslike statement. He seems now more concerned 
to show how wrong it was during the last election to call him 
a warmonger than to explain to the public how he sees 
the military problem of Britain and its allies. Every time 
he says in so many words that the danger of world war has 
receded, the statement has a relaxing effect far beyond what 
is justified. If it is the political and military effort of the 
Atlantic alliance that has moved Stalin towards his present 
tactics, then that is an argument for continuing it. Mr 
Churchill, it is true, said “ we shall do our utmost, short of 
going bankrupt, to increase these deterrents,” but the public 
still does not know what his strategy for the cold war is. 


* * * 


Sound Man of Europe 


_ Lord Montgomery has been saying in London that 
“infirmity of purpose” is one of the chief dangers against 
which the Atlantic alliance must guard. He would doubtless 
agree, after his visit to Turkey, that this is as well understood 
in Ankara as in any other capital of the free world. Standing 
guard as they do along a most vulnerable sector of the Soviet 
Union’s southern frontier, the Turks have shown no lack 
of courage and consistency over the last six years. It was in 
1946 that they last felt the full weight of a diplomatic offen- 
sive trom Moscow, which denounced a long-standing treaty 
of friendship between the two countries and demanded as the 
price of its renewal the cession of parts of Eastern Turkey, 
Soviet bases in the Black Sea Straits anda revision of the 
Montreux Convention governing the use of the waterway to 


the Mediterranean. With American and British support— 
this was before the cold war officially started—they made a 
Spirited stand against bullying. Since then they have been 
“quaily game in their replies to Soviet protests against the 
“onstruction of air-bases with American assistatice, and 
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against participation in Nato and in the planning of a Middle 
Eastern Command. 

These things are being recalled during the visit to London 
of the Turkish Prime Minister, Mr Adnan Menderes, his 
Foreign Minister, Mr Fuat Kiipriilii, and six prominent 
journalists. It follows closely Mr Eden’s successful visit to 
Jugoslavia and is further evidence of the Foreign Secretary’s 
interest in Britain’s position in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
and the links that are being formed between Belgrade, Athens 
and Ankara. The Turks share with this country the responsi- 
bility of being simultaneously interested in Europe and the 
Middle East. They pressed hard to join Nato both because 
they regarded themselves as the hinge between the two 
theatres, and because they felt that American military help 
against an aggressor—their real target—might not be forth- 
coming if they were linked merely to the shakier framework 
of an Anglo-Middle Eastern organisation. Subsequent events 
in the Middle East have proved them right. 


The domestic odds against which they have established 
this position are described in an article on page 169. Pro- 
minent among them is the expense of maintaining under arms 
military forces that cost over 31 per cent of the national 
budget. Naturally, very substantial American aid has helped 
them to bear this burden. Such drawbacks as there are to it, 
they carry off with distinction ; for, unlike most peoples who 
have recently experienced social revolution and are still in 
the first stages of industrial revolution, they feel no false 
pride about accepting foreign aid and advice. The balance 
of their judgment is of service not only to themselves but to 
the whole free world. 


* * * 


Retort to Persia 


There were two choices open to the British Government 
in answering Dr Mossadegh’s “ ultimata” of recent weeks. 
One was to continue politely to counter his intemperate 
accusations and inacceptable demands with repetitions of the 
Truman-Churchill offer of August 30th. This course had the 
merit that it was an agreed Anglo-American policy and left 
no room for Persian doubt on this score. It had, however, 
two substantial demerits. First it had produced no results, 
and offered no promise of them. Secondly, by keeping silence 
about Persian distortions of British policy, it allowed a sub- 
stantial British case to go by default. The second alternative, 
therefore, was to state the British case, and to take the con- 
sequences. 


After consultation with the American Government the 
second course was adopted. In a British Note delivered to 
Persia on Wednesday and a simultaneous statement issued 
by the Foreign Office, Mr Eden again says that he cannot 
budge beyond the Churchill-Truman proposals (a ‘point on 
which the Americans agree) and goes on to rebut the whole 
series of Persia’s “ inaccurate statements,” “ misrepresenta- 
tions ” and discourtesies. He does so, however, in language 
far removed from the dulcet tones of policy statements con- 
cerned with the State Department—which may give the 
Americans .a chance to quit the role of joint negotiator and 
return to that of honest broker between two rivals. He has 
offered the Persians the chance to hit the trail that they are 
only too ready to follow—that of trying to play America 
off against Britain. 


To rebut Persian lies was right ; to expect that Persians 
would listen to rebuttal was futile ; the British case therefore 
needed stating less for theie ears than for those of other 
countries, and in language that Washington would not have 
felt obliged to soften.. Yet the Americans can take heart on 
one point. Theit great fear is that Dr Mossadegh will 
collapse and, by collapsing, give place to a Tudeh successor. 
The British reply will, temporarily, restore his fortunes in 
that it affords him fresh battlecries in his “ struggle against 
foreigners.” 
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Ardent and Hopeful 


The air exercises held over this country during the past 
two week-ends provided the first real opportunity for testing 
the country’s air defences under realistic conditions ; that is, 
it was the first exercise in which jet bombers have been used. 
The results were not unsatisfactory. The radar defences, 
which have been steadily extended during the past three years, 
proved fully capable of picking up incoming attackers at a 
sufficient distance beyond the coast. The Meteor and Venom 
day and night fighters, which are the backbone of fighter 
command, do possess, whatever their other limitations, the 
1apid rate of climb that ‘is the first essential requirement of 
an interceptor fighter, and it was Venoms that broke up an 
aitack on Birmingham made early in the exercise by fast, 
high-flying Canberras. 

But what a motley collection of attackers the defenders had 
to meet. The raids were carried out by vintage piston-engined 
bombers, British and American, by American Thunderjet 
fighter-bombers which are in the same partially obsolete 
category as the Meteor, and by a bare handful of Canberras. 
There is no ground for complacency in the evidence that a 
gratifyingly high proportion of these were intercepted before 
they reached anywhere approaching their targets ; there is 
even less reason for congratulation if this in fact represents 
the best that the combined British and American bombing 
teams can do in terms of attack. The slow rate of delivery 
oi the Canberras is a major disappointment. Where these 
bombers were used against London, they proved more than 
a match for the southern defences. A small raiding force 
of about ten Canberras (and an atom raid may not include 
a Jarge number) reached London last week-end without, in the 
official phrase “ any. interception being reperted.” It seems 
highly probable that the radar defences had picked up and 
kept track of these bombers, but that the locally-based fighters 
were less than a match for them. There were, significantly, 
no Venoms in that area at the time ; had there been the 
outcome might have been different. Until the delivery of 
the delta-wing Gloster Javelin night fighter in two to three 
years’ time, the Venom is likely to be the best night inter- 
ceptor in service. A Russian Canberra-type jet bomber has 
been reported in action in Korea, long before the United 
Nations have such aircraft to spare for operations there. 


Exercise Ardent suggests, in fact, that the British defences 
are adequate to meet the threat that such a bomber constitutes, 


but it also showed that the margin of safety is a narrow one,’ 


likely to be whittled away by further inevitable and imminent 
improvements in bomber design. The exercise suggests that 
the risk that has been taken in refraining from ordering an 
intermediate night fighter between the Venom and the Javelin 
is an unwise one that deserves review. 


* * _* 


Later C losing 


The Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers 
is much upset because the shops can now stay open until 
% o’clock—or 9 o'clock on late night. A defence regulation, 
for obvious reasons of blackout, prescribed a closing time 
of 6 o’clock during the winter months ; and the regulation 
was kept on afterwards for the sake of saving fuel But when 
it was lifted last week the prewar closing time laid down 
in the Shops Act automatically came into force again. 


The union’s opposition seems unnecessary. There is no 
longer reason to fear that shopworkers will be forced to work 
very long hours. Employers are deterred from asking them 
to do so by the fact that overtime has to be paid for anything 
over the 46-hour week prescribed by the wages councils ; 
and if they should nevertheless insist on overtime work, they 
would not long keep their staff while employment remains 
fuil. A fact which spggests that the change in the law will 
make little or no difference to the hours worked is that few 
shopkeepers have exercised their right to stay open until 
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even 6 o'clock in the winter—still less until the 8 0’) cx 
in summer time that has remained iged since before 
the war. ° 

The only practical effect of lifting the defence regu sop 
is that the shops will be able to rearrange their hour: 
to attract more custom. By special authority from the <2) 
councils some rearrangements have already taken place |p 
central London many’ of the shops have stayed open »»)} 
7 o'clock on Thursdays ; and they are then filled with 
workers and others, who would either have added : 
congestion on Saturday morning or else would not |< 
shopped at all. In opposing a measure’ that makes «ich 
adjustments easier, the union is acting against the interests 
of its members’ pockets (for many ate paid on commi: 
as well as of the level of employment in the trade. 
are also adding point to the charge that is so often n 
against British shops—that the convenience of the cust: me: 
counts for very little. fe 


* * x 


Compensation from the Japanese 
There are some big discrepancies between one a))icd 


- country and another in the amounts distributed 10 


ex-prisoners of war and civilian internees in Japanese hands. 
At the end of last week, it was announced ee Canadian 
servicemen and civilians will get 7s. $d. a day, which means 
for a Canadian captured at Hongkong and held for three ycors 
eight months about £500. This compares with 17s. 11¢. a 
day paid to Americans, which would work out for mos: of 
them at over {1,000 ; a probable total distribution of {<0 a 
head to Australians ; and a first share, announced on October 
6th, of £15 a head for British servicemen and civilians. 
These distributions are made from Japanese assets seiz<d 
in the allied countries and made available under Article : 
of the peace treaty with Japan. (Article 16 provided for the 
transfer of Japanese assets in neutral: fies Or ex-enemy 
countries to the International Red Cross for distribution to 
benevolent organisations on behalf of former prisoners 0‘ 
war of all nationalities. These assets totalled about /< 
million.) The’sum available from Japanese aS$sets seized in 
this country is only about {1,250,000 ; of. this, £850,000 1s 
being distributed initially to give £15 a head, and the balance 
later. Inevitably, it will be asked why, since the sum av2)!- 
able is so small, is it not concentrated on- giving Jarger sums 
to those in real need or who have suffered especial hardship ? 
This was, in fact, the Labour Government's intention ; bv 


_ the prisoners of war themselves, through their organisation. 


the Far Eastern. Prisoners of- War Association, have alw2): 
insisted that the sum should be shared equally among <. 
prisoners. Those of them who are, jn fact, still suffering 
from maltreatment at Japanese hand¢ are, it is‘to be p* 

sumed, receiving disablement pensions from the Ministry - 

Pensions with special allowances if their disablement is p« 

ticularly severe. 


* * * 


Shades of the Comintern 


On the last day of the 19th All-Union Congress Stal: 
took the rostrum. He had provided a curtain raiser with hi: 
article in Bolshevik ; he now delivered as epilogue a shor: 
address to the Communist parties of the world. Thus, he ha: 
again dominated the Congress occasion, this time not so 
much as the Party’s active leader, but rather as the maste: 
theoretician of the Soviet Union and master strategist ©! 
world communism. The j why so man) 
Communist leaders had flocked to Moscow. The heads o! 
almost all parties—byt not Mao ‘Tse Tung or Togliatti— were 
there in person. The presence in the Kremlin of such « 


galaxy of seasoned leaders and the prominence given to their 
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PIONEERS IN THE WORLD OF MOTOR TRANSPORT 







A member of the A . C. V « Group of Companies. 





The A.C.V. Group of Companies includes A.E.C., Crossley Motors and the Maudsiay Motor Company. Its Sales organisation is 
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Proud of your product? Then be critical 
of the way it is packed! Wise manufac- 
turers use ‘‘ FIBERITE” packing cases, for 
‘ FIBERITE ” quality is complementary to 
good goods. But “FIBERITE” cases are 
not a luxury, they are as good as good 
packing can be — yet they are economic 
in cost and bring packing room savings 
that are a distinct advantage these days 
—savings in space, time ‘and trouble. 


Regd. 


ty a® 
Trade F : B E RI TE fark 


PACKING CASES 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LTD. 
PURFLEET : ESSEX 
Manufacturers of 


“THAMES BOARD” for cartons and other uses; 
“ PIBERITE” Packing Cases; “ESSEX” Wallboard 
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300,000 


100,000 


1950 1951 1952 


—so advertisers get more 
circulation than they buy 
N 1949, The Reader’s Digest had a 300,000 circulation. This 


year—it has a guaranteed 700,000 average net sale. And 
sales are still piling up. 






Adverti,# gain handsomely from this rapid rise. This 
| autumn, for instance, they are getting about 100,000 circulation 
per month free. 


They’ve had a bonus, in fact, each year since The Reader's 
| Digest accepted advertising—for the page rate is based on a 
conservative guaranteed sale which has always been exceeded. 


READ IN THE HOME 


Research shows that The Reader’s Digest is read at home by 
90 per cent of its readers. They're people of above-average 
purchasing power, too. The Reader's Digest is skilfully edited to 
carry your message to both men and women, and page rates \or 
advertising space compare very favourably indeed with rates 
for other magazines. 

COLOUR VALUES 


Full colour pages in The Reader’s Digest are extra good value, 
for the colour rates are less than 30°, above black-and-white. 
For consumer goods from cars to clothes, groceries to gas 
cookers, colour has proved its power to sell. 
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— 





The proportion of advertising space in the magazine 1s 
strictly limited, so space should be reserved without delay. 


The Reader's Digest 


| The Advertisement Director, 1 Albemarle St., London, W.1. Grosvenor 4738 
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evoked memories of the early revolutionary days of 
SP Comnteal Stalin, however, made it plain’ that the 
parties’ tactics are to be those of the Comintern of the late 
thirties, and outlined clearly a policy of united front to be 
followed. If the Communist parties in capitalist countries, he 
argued, wish “ to be patriots of their land, if they wish to 
lead the forces of their countries . . . they will pick up the 
banner of freedom that the bourgeoisie has thrown over- 
board...-" 

Even his reference to direct action was connected with the 
defence of the Soviet Union. Stalin recalled the campaign of 
“Hands Off Russia” organised by British workers after the 
first World War and compared it with the recent assurances 
of Thorez and Togliatti that the workers of their countries 
would not fight against the Soviet Union. 


Yet if analogies with the thirties are many, the war has 
changed the situation radically. Stalin himself stressed this 
diflerence. He, the prophet of Socialism in one country, 
spoke in glowing terms of the change, of the end of Soviet 
isolation and the establishment of similar régimes “from 
Korea and China to Czechoslovakia and Hungary.” The 
Communist parties of capitalist states are requested to sub- 
ordinate their interests no longer to the land of the Soviets, 
but to Soviet lands. That Stalin appeals to them directly, 
over the heads of their governments, shows that he has little 
hope of coming to an understanding with the West. On the 
other hand, with the Soviet régime extending now over one 
third of the world, he can await the collapse of capitalism in 
greater comfort. Or to use his own words: “The struggle 
is now lighter and work going more gaily.” 


Less Grain from the Russians 


This week Mr Averell Harriman reported to the United 
States Congress that the controls on supplies of strategic 
materials to communist countries have effectively slowed down 
the Russian military build-up. Unfortunately the report 
coincided with the news of Soviet retaliation that will effec- 
tively slow down the British agricultural build-up. Instead of 
supplying Britain with a million tons of grain—as they did 
last year and as Britain wanted it to do again this year—the 
Russians have restricted their sales to 200,000 tons, of which 
150,000 tons will be oats, 30,000 tons barley and 20,000 tons 
maize. The Russians suggested that their harvests were not 
so good as they expected ; yet only recently Mr Malenkov 
announced that this year’s grain harvest totalled 130 million 
tons, which is nearly ro million tons more than in 1951. 


As a result, Britain’s imports of grain will be some 800,000 
tons less during the coming twelve months. Fortunately 
its barley crop has been good and is estimated to be some 
250,000 tons larger than last year. Also, additional grain 
supplies may be obtained from North Africa and the Middle 
East, though the quantities are likely to be small. On balance 
Britain looks like getting some 500,000 tons less than last 
season and the most serious deficiency will be in maize, for 
last year the Russians supplied 300,000 tons and the chance 
of getting more from Argentina appears to be remote. The 
only possible alternative source is the dollar area. 


The Russian manceuvre is obvious. If Britain and British 
agriculture are not to suffer, the United States will have to 
choose between supplying extra dollars to enable Britain to 
buy grain from the dollar area or to give it permission to 
Supply electrical equipment and other capital goods, as well 
as certain raw materials to Russia, in return for a supple- 
mentary contract. Some may, of course, feel that the 
British pig is a worthy sacrifice on the altar of economic cold 
Warlare, though Mr Bevan would undoubtedly raise 
Yocllerous objections. The wisest course would be to 
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encourage Jugloslavia—and even France—to develop their 
grain production, so as to reduce Britain and Europe’s 
dependence on both Russia and the dollar area. 


* * * 


Werewolves Uncovered 


Anger and disraay have been aroused in Germany by 
the discovery that Americans have been training, arming and 
financing a German “ underground” for use in the event 
of war. When the Socialist Premier of Hesse, Herr Zinn, 
revealed the facts, he stated that there exists a black list of 
unreliable Germans to be assassinated if war came; it 
includes Social Democrats—some of them officials—as well 
as Communists. The Federal Supreme Court confirmed that 
the police had arrested some of the men involved on a charge 
of conspiracy but had released them when the Americans 
intervened. Faced with this embarrassing evidence of his 
countrymen’s secret service activity the US High Commis- 
sioner, Mr Donnelly, has ordered a joint American-German 
investigation. This is a right and courageous decision ; but 
the fat is already in the fire and Communist propagandists 
are warning their hands at its heat. 


What is particularly alarming is the apparently carefree 
manner in which American officials recruited irregular forces 
from the League of German Youth,: one of those vaguely 
nationalist bodies which have cropped up in postwar 
Germany. It must Surely be well understood that the kind of 
youngster who was happiest in the Hitler Youth would not 
much mind whether he was employed against Russians, 
German democrats or the Americans themselves. Werewolves 
make bad police dogs. 


The gravity of the affair is out of all proportion to the 
number of young men involved in it. It touches the Germans 
on a number of very sore spots. They have been growing 
increasingly restive about their lack of control over American- 
sponsored agencies that conduct propaganda and intelligence 
activities, or support subversive action in Soviet-held terri- 
tory. Moreover, they are determined that the Federal 
Government alone shall decide whether Germans shall be 
armed—and which. It is in the Allied interest to support 
the government and parliament in their insistence that re- 
armament shall be undertaken, when the Bonn treaties are 
ratified, only under the closest political control. Nothing 
would be easier than to. bring together sinister elements in 
German public life behind the screen of cloak-and-dagger 
activities. It is to be hoped that Mr Donnelly will fight hard 
for the supremacy of the civil over the military authority ; 
for public opinion both outside and inside Germany will be 
watching closely. 


* * oe 


Schoolchildren’s Teeth 


When Mr Bevan, as Minister of Health, was rebuked 
for allowing the drift of dentists from the local authority 
service he replied to the effect that schoolchildren’s teeth 
were not necessarily being neglected ; many of them were 
being treated in ordinary dental practice. The Ministry of 
Health’s own report shows how false his assumption was. 
In 1950-51, out of every thousand children of school age 
only about 110 received treatment—other than for an emer- 
gency—under the general dental service. 


Since then, the charge for dentures imposed by the Labour 
Government and this year’s charge for dental treatment must 
between them have reduced the amount of general dental 
practice—though no precise figures are yet available. As a 
result, dentists have begun to return to the local authority 
services, encouraged also by the increase in pay for this work, 
together with the cuts in the fees for treatment under the 
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general dental service. The fact remains, however, that there 
are not nearly enough dentists to go round, to provide, that 
is, an adequate service for children and adults. If there were, 
the main reason for a school dental service—to provide a 
priority service for children—would disappear. But such 
a service is also a means of overcoming parental apathy. 
If the initiative in taking children to the dentist is left with 
their parents many of them will go untreated, however 


adequate the facilities for treating them in general dental 
practice. 


It is against this background that the British Dental Asso- 
Ciation’s offer to set aside 10,000 hours weekly for the treat- 
ment of schoolchildren should be considered. The dentists 
concerned would treat the children in their own surgeries, 
not in the local authority clinics. Understandably, the 
Ministry of Education appears reluctant to accept this offer ; 
it would prefer to re-establish and expand the school dental 
service by using the dentists’ time on a sessional basis in 
local authority clinics. The Ministry of Health has not yet 
declared itself ; but it would be understandable if it disliked 
the idea of part of the cost of the school service falling on 
the health service.. Understandably, again, the dentists prefer 
thé higher fees for piecework under the health service to the 
sessional fees paid by local education authorities. So, as 
a result of the administrative division of the health services, 
and until all these conflicting interests are reconciled, it looks 
as if schoolchildren’s teeth will continue to suffer. 


* * x 


Remembrance of Things Past 


There are signs that the nation is becoming increasingly 
concerned with the fate of its historic buildings, and from 
as far away as New Zealand voices are being raised on their 
behalf. Last week it was announced that {£70,000 had been 
given to the National Trust by an anonymous woman donor. 
This was a very large and generous gift, but there should 
be no illusions about the extent of the help it can give. 
Today, £70,000 can hardly do more than save perhaps one 
house from decay and destruction. 


In contrast to the reviving interest in historic buildings 
it is sad to record that the Shaw Memorial Appeal, which 
Mr Butler launched last November, is to be wound up after 
raising less than £1,000, This failure illustrates the fact 
that only causes that have an obvious emotional appeal— 
such as relief funds after a disaster—are likely to succeed 
today. The fund raised after the Exmoor floods totalled 
over {1 million—a thousand times the amount subscribed 
in memory of Bernard Shaw. This particular cause was not 
helped by Shaw’s will, which left the bulk of his large estate 
for what was generally regarded as the silly purpose of 
instituting a simplified alphabet. Not even his house at Ayot 
St. Lawrence is likely to serve for long as a memorial to its 
owner ; for he left it to the National Trust without any funds 
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to maintain it. Last year the admission fees charged t 
visitors were enough to cover the outgoings, but this yea 
receipts have fallen by half and the National Trust, faceq 
with a loss, is considering letting the house. 


It would be wrong to conclude that public apathy abou 
the Shaw Memorial and about the house he left to the nation 
is a sign that his memory has -fallen on barren days. His 
credit as the author of so many of the ideas that are now 
the staple of daily social and political life may have been 
temporarily somewhat masked by the provocative garrulous- 
ness of his old age, and not all his plays command the 
admiration of former days. But the best of them stil! draw 
large audiences, and their performance is in itself the best 
memorial to their author. 


* * * 


Europe’s Own Harwell 


The European Council for Nuclear Research, which was 
set up under the auspices of Unesco in December, 1951, has 
decided to build a giant atomic research centre just outside 
Geneva. The laboratories will house the world’s largest 
cyclotron and synchrotron and will have electromagnetic in- 
stallations capable of generating upwards of thirty billion 
electron volts. The enormous magnet required by the syn- 
chrotron will embody “new principles of design and con- 
struction,” and it is expected that five or six years will 
elapse before the Geneva centre is completed. This entire 
project will cost more than 100 million Swiss francs and is 
to be financed in seven annual instalments by the ten partici- 
pating countries (Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, Jugo- 
slavia, Norway, Holland, Sweden, Switzerland and Western 
Germany). The share to be borne by each country will be 
determined by Unesco. It is emphasised that the research to 
be undertaken at-Geneva will be of an entirely theoretical 
nature and will bear essentially on mesons and the light they 
throw on the structure of matter. The nature of the equip- 
ment to be used effectively precludes any study of atomic 
energy in the practical sense. 


This whole project and the fact that Switzerland should 
have been selected as its site, raises a number of interesting 
questions. However detached the interests of the participants, 
and however remote from atomic warfare research into the 
nature of matter may be, it is difficult to draw a hard and fast 
line between military and non-military aspects of nuclear 
fission. In the light of this, Switzerland’s role may be a new 
departure, however slight, in that country’s attitude towards 
European integration and defence. The attitude of the British 
Government shows that the Council for Nuclear Research is 
taken to represent a further step towards a more or less united 
Europe. Why should Britain have withdrawn from member- 
ship unless the Geneva plan had certain political overtones 
to which this country is not altogether reconciled ? 


There are other rather interesting features in this Geneva 
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wqierorise. It has long been an open secret that America has 
heen inxious to bring German brains and knowledge back 
che atomic picture. The Council counts Western 
Cormany among its members and this may prove to be the 
kward way of utilising German research. There is 

fire the imagination in the creation of a European 

centre whose bgilliant team will include Professors 
nd Amaldi. It should prove a stimulating counter- 
to America’s near-monopoly in nuclear study and 
nark a further stage in European integration. 
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* * * 


A Record Liquidation 


representative of the Chinese People’s Government, 

ding to Tibetan leaders a couple of years ago the 

ind moderate spirit of the new regime fh Peking, 

is said to have been asked about Communism and to have 


replied somewhat incautiously “ Communism comes later.” 
The phrase might be taken. to sum up the technique of Com- 
munism in Asian countries, which consists in winning power 
through broad coalitions and then making control absolute 
when an effective secret police system has been organised. 


Communism comes later—but not very much later. A 
Minister of the Chinese People’s Government has now openly 
boasted that more than two million “ bandits” have been 
liquidated in the recent repressions, and it has also been 
officially disclosed that about half of those arrested last year 
were “ directly transferred to the surveillance of the masses 
for reform through labour ”—which means that they were 
sent to forced-labour camps without the formality of trial. 
Even on the partial and piecemeal figures given by the 
Chinese Communists themselves, the scale of killing and 
enslavement has been very large indeed; the mask of modera- 
tion, which gained the golden opinions of so many foreign 
ybservers as well as of Chinese liberals at the time of the first 
entry of the Communist armies into Peking and Shanghai has 
now been finally discarded. 

This revelation of the regime’s ferocity is in striking con- 
trast to the Asian-Pacific “ Peace Conference.” This is the 
latest device for influencing popular sentiment throughout 
\sia (and also ig Latin America) by means of an international 
gathering under Peking’s guidance. An Indian delegate, 
Mr Gopalan, declared that “ we hail the people of China who 
have created a new world and who are a beacon of light to all 
peoples of Asia_and the Pacific region.” Britain was “ repre- 
sented” by Mrs*Moriica Felton and Mr Ivor Montagu ; the 
iormer told the conference how she had interviewed British 
and American prisoners of wdr in Chinese hands and how 
they had all céme to realise that the war in Korea was 
“unjust,” while the latter is reported to have called Mr 
Lyttelton and General Templer “war criminals, morally 
every whit as guilty as those who were hanged at Nurem- 
verg.’ Doves of peace, both live and pictorial, were promi- 
nent, and all the proceedings were marked by fervent rhetoric 
4nd pseudo-pacifist humbug. 


* * * 


The Nine Lives of M. Pinay 


espite dire predictions to the contrary and a menacing 
Paramentary horoscope, M. Pinay finds himself at present 
‘1 4 \ronger position than heretofore. He has succeeded in 
-ic-<mating his political adversaries without sacrificing a 
majoc piece—M., Schuman—on whom the brunt of the attack 
bear. The ominous debate on foreign affairs has been 
P ned and the National Assembly has been peacefully 
~~ ided so that its members might attend various party and 
ccpartmental rallies. M. Pinay stuck his head in the lion’s 
mou'h from the very first moment and has emerged unscathed. 


Vv" the very day on which the Assembly reconvened, 


~~ 
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M. Pinay obtained the necessary unity within his own cabinet 
with regard to the Tunisian problem. THe persuaded 
M. Schuman to discard idealistic scruples and to take a 
strong negative stand towards the inclusion of Tunisia on 
the agenda of the United Nations. By putting himself and 
his government in the van of French nationalist feelings on 
this point, M: Pinay avoided being trampled by the rear. 
The Radical Socialists had to admit themselves entirely 
satisfied with M. Pinay’s intransigent position concerning 
the entire question of French North Africa. The MRP, on 
the other hand, saw the ground for mutiny cut from under 
it by the Premier’s vigorous programme for fiscal reform 
and by the successes he has so far obtained in the battle 
against rising prices. The Socialists felt themselves com- 
mitted to supporting M. Pinay as they see in his govern- 
ment a strengthening element in the Council of Europe. 

M. Pinay further assured their co-operation by suggesting 
that two prominent Socialists—M. Jules Moch and M. Léon 
a included in France’s delegation to the United 

ations. 


On one outstanding issue, however, M. Pinay stood in a 
dangerous line of fire. Both the Gaullistes and the Com- 
munists kept hammering at the fact that France was becom- 
ing a small power, a mere dependency of the United States. 
Last week’s diplomatic contretemps, in which Ambassador 
Dunn left in writing certain remarks about French rearma- 
ment which were intended for oral discussion, gave M. Pinay 
a golden opportunity to play the strong man. By rejecting 
the American note as “ inadmissible” and by denouncing 
any American attempts at directing internal French affairs, 
M. Pinay has left the Communists and General De Gaulle’s 
RPF very much in the cold. Although he may still fall 
a victim to inflation or to a break-up in the centre coalition, 
it seems likely that M. Pinay will be able to carry on for 
some time with renewed prestige. 





Napoleon III 


The goal to which Louis Napoleon has been steadily 
directing his steps is all but reached. If the empire be 
not yet proclaimed, only the form is wanted: in substance 
it is complete, and it will immediately receive the form. 
He has been saluted with cries of “ Vive ’Empereur!” 
throughout his triumphant journey, and returns to Paris 
with all the splendour of a conqueror. He satisfies the 
French. So far as is allowed to transpire . . . he has not 
found a single opponent in his journey. He has exhibited 
himself without fear to all classes of the people, whom, 
if he mean to beguile, he appears, in favourable contrast 
to most of his late predecessors, willing to trust. His 
popularity, though officially exaggerated, cannot be 
doubted, and he is borne to the imperial throne to all 
appearances by a zealous and joyful people. His present 
position is truly astonishing. No man ever excited more 
mistrust, or more deceived expectations. His name was 
his only recommendation. He was little better than a 
derided outcast when he was chosen President. Gradually, 
but successively, in a very short time he has built up for 
himself a high reputation. If some of the means he has 
employed are justly viewed with indignation and horror— 
if as a man he has utterly discarded all respect for very 
solemn obligations—as a politician his prudence, his 
sagacity, his great skill, are demonstrated: by his success. 
Not one false move has he made. He seems never to have 
uttered a word or moved a finger but to promote his 
objects.. He has conquered obstacles that appeared 
insuperable, overcome enemies who had the reputation of 
being all-powerful, and, from being despised, has won, 
with the general approbation of the French, an imperial 
crown. 
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Britain and the 
? . e 
Dominions 

Sir,—-No doubt British foreign policy 
has improved in Europe since the 
election, but there is little evidence that 
any improvement has spread very far 
beyond Europe. As you pointed out in 
your issue of September 16th, whatever 
lies behind the Chancellor’s neglect of 
Mexico City, it cannot but appear 
maladroit to an observer abroad. How- 
ever, what might prove to be more 
serious, despite the much heralded 
November conference, is the unreal 
approach to problems which concern 
the Dominions, and for that matter some 
of the colonies. The extraordinarily 
clumsy outburst following the omission 
of Britain from ANZUS cannot have 
made a very good impression anywhere. 
The published reason for complaint— 
only the most uncharigable would regard 
it as a real reason—that Britain could be 
committed to war by some Dominions 
leaves an unpleasant taste with any who 
recall that in the past all the Dominions 
have unhesitatingly accepted their com- 
mitments on this score’ towards Britain 
itself. 


It is in commercial relations that some 
of the worst gaucheries are to be 
observed. It was these in all probability 
(and they have been occurring through 
successive British governments) that 
moved Mr Colin Clark recently in 
Melbourne to draw the analogy of the 
Commonwealth as a family, two elder 
sons about to leave home, and two loyal 
and very virtuous sons, Canada and 
New Zealand, anxiously trying to dis- 
guise the faets-that father has taken to 
the drink and another brother, Australia, 
is a hopeless dipsomaniac. 


Canada is probably the worst sufferer. 
In addition to thé points raised by your 
Ottawa correspondent in your issue of 
September 13th there is an unhappy 
record of breach of faith with Canadian 
primary producers. Canada’s efforts to 
extend the terms of reference of the 
Commonwealth Conference are readily 
understandable. Realism, not a series of 
shopworn platitudes, is desperately 
needed if the Commonwealth is to do 
more than subsidise experiments in 
socialism in Great Britain. 


Irritation is apparent in New Zealand, 
too, where low prices for exports and 
cascades of imports into the last major 
oversea market to remain open after the 
crisis of 1951-52 have caused that bastion 
of unquestioning loyalty to London to 
express resentment at _ ill-informed 
criticism. New Zealanders are gentle 
people not given to an impetuous dis- 
play of feelings, but papers both here 
and in London have been vehicles for 
this unusual reaction. 


All this adds up merely to a need for 
more careful consideration of the facts 
by responsible elements in London 
Whitehall and Westminster will have to 
acquire something of the tolerance that 
the Dominions themselves display, and 
a little more of the outlook and under- 
standing so much in evidence in the 


City and elsewhere in Britain. 
Officialdom’s present careless disregard 
for all forms of tradition can only add 
yet another “achievement ”—save the 
mark—to a remarkable postwar succes- 
sion of debacles.—Yours faithfully, 
M. H. PATTERSON 
East Bentleigh, Victoria, Australia 


European Export Subsidies 


Sir,—Do not your strictures on 
currency retention schemes and on your 
old bugbear, commodity shunting, ignore 
the fundamental trouble of which these 
practices are mere symptoms ?¢ Under 
the present rules of the International 
Monetary Fund rates of exchange are 
fixed, but most countries are no longer 
willing or able, as they were under the 
gold standard, to adjust their internal to 
their external finances. Hence these rates 
do not equate free demand and free 
supply in the exchange markets and do 
not indicate the relative scarcity of the 
goods that can be bought with various 
currencies. In other words, real and 
nominal rates of exchange no longer 
coincide, and this shows up in possibili- 
ties for arbitrage in commodities. If left 
free, this arbitrage will tend to eliminate 
the disparities. This is a somewhat 
roundabout way of attaining international 
equilibrium, but effectively the only one 
consistent both with Bretton Woods and 
with the inflationary policies pursued by 
the leading nations. 


Currency retention schemes facilitate 
and encourage this useful trade, which, 
under present conditions, should have 
the blessing of every supporter of the 
international division of labour. Whether 
such schemes stimulate only direct 
exports or commodity shunting as well is 
immaterial, since these exports will con- 
tain imported inputs. It is all to the good 
if commodity shunting promotes the 
spread of retention schemes, for this in- 
creases the volume of arbitrage and hence 
makes it more effective. Rather than as 
“selective and competitive devaluation 
of the worst kind,” I would describe this 
as a competitive reversion to economic 
realism, in which the forerunners are 
duly rewarded for their perspicacity. It 
is no coincidence that among the coun- 
tries with currency retention schemes are 
conspicuous those few (notably Holland 
and Germany) which have made serious 


efforts to balance their external accounts 


by suitable domestic measures, and 
thereby have contributed more to the 
establishment of orderly cross-rates than 
have the fixed exchange rate fetishists. 


You suggest that the IMF, after its ‘in- 
auspicious failure to ban free gold sales, 
might now apply itself to the prevention 
of commodity arbitrage. This. second 
crusade, like the first one, would display 
a fittingly medieval attitude ; as regards 
economic insight, both are on a par with 
the canonical denunciation of interest. 
Would it not be better to recognise that a 
drastic revision of the Bretton Woods 
agreement, transforming the fund from a 
burden into a help for international trade, 
is long overdue ?—Yours faithfully, 

Chicago H. S. HOUTHAKKER 
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Letters to the Editor 


Correspondence Colleges 


Sir,—Surely _the remedy for the 
unsatisfactory state of affairs in com- 
mercial professional education revealed 
in your articles lies in a reform of the 
technical colleges so that they can pro- 
vide the type of training for the com- 
mercial professions that the universities 
provide for the learned professions. This 
can only be done by securing that teach- 
ing is done by able staff who are also 
engaged in: research, and by giving 
students. time for attending classes. 

The first requirement involves a 
fundamental reform of conditions in 
technical colleges. This could be 
achieved by reducing teaching hours 
drastically. This would make possible 
the appointment of a specialist staff, each 
with a specialist’s interest in a particular 
subject, who would have time (or 
research. Secondly, - salaries paid in 
technical colleges should compare with 
those paid in business. Most teachers 
are paid no more than they would 
receive in secondary modern schools. 


Reform is also needed for the condi- 
tions under which articled clerks study. 
During their period of training they 
should be regarded as pupils rather than 
clerks and should have at least one day 
a week in which to attend classes. 


You rightly point out that a genera- 
tion of accountants Kas now grown up 
who have been trained by correspond- 
ence colleges and who therefore have 
more confidence in them than in local 
technical colleges. In view of the exist- 
ing state of many of these colleges this is 
not surprising, and even if the changes 


would still have to build up a reputation 
for efficiency. In the interim period, 
therefore, they would have to be pre- 
pared to organise classes for very small 
numbers of students. But the benefits 
of such teaching to the professions con- 
cerned would be enormous.—Yours 
faithfully, 
R. J. BARNES 

Coventry f 


Periodicals for Refugees 


Sir,—Many refugees in Europe have 
now spent seven years in their 
“temporary” camps. Perhaps your 
readers may be glad to know of a simp!c 
and economical way of helping them. 

There is a constant demand among 
these ‘refugees for English periodicals, 
especially illustrated magazines. “ Peri 
odicals for Refugees ” sends supplies to 
them, and boys from this school have 
already packed and despatched some 
27,000 magazines. But to keep pace 
with the requests we receive, we neec 
both further gifts of second-hand maga- 
zines, and also some help towards the 
very heavy postage costs. We can senc 
30 oz. of periodicals for 8d. 


I shall be glad to send further details 
of the scheme on request.—Yours faith- 
fully, Mark GIBES 


Audenshaw Grammar School, 
Audenshaw, Manchester 
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THE 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 


now 
carries news on 
the front page 





EF NOW ON, there will be news on the front page 
of the Manchester Guardian. And it will be news— 
not hysterical headlines. 


You may wonder why the Manchester Guardian is 


changing thus; or, perhaps, why it did not happen before. 


The reason for the change is that the Manchester Guardian 
is more and more becoming a national newspaper. Less 
than a third of its readers now live in Greater Manchester. 
And soa front page consisting of classified advertisements 
of local interest will no longer do. 

Lct us assure those who abhor change that the character 
and ‘favour’ of the Manchester Guardian will not in any 
way alter. The Manchester Guardian will remain as witty 
and as wise as ever. 

Those who are not familiar with the Manchester 
Guardian should get to know it, It is one of the few great 


newspapers which it is a real pleasure to read. 


{f you \.ve any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian regularly, please 
write to; The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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Why this badge 
means even 
more today 


DID YOU KNOW ...? 















Nice going to the 
NEAR EAST 


Athens, Beirut, Damascus, 
istanbul, Teheran . . . any of 
the principal cities of the 

Near East . . . only one night 
away by luxury KLM airliners. 
Schedules are convenient : 

KLM service is superb. During 
your journey on board, food and 
drink are ‘on the house’, and you will be 
wonderfully well looked after. Yes, with 


KLM it’s comfort first and fast all the way ! 
Reservations from all Air Travel Agents 
or KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 


a 
- 
2024 Sloane Street, London, sw! 


(Tel. : 81.6 3488) and at Birmingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. 
ROVAL DUTCH 
YW Armuines G,, 



















i The TA was in the past the second line of our 
Army. It is now a vital part of the first line. 

2 The TA includes some of the oldest, most 
famous regiments of the British Army. It uses the 
most modern equipment, as issued to the Regular 
Army. 

3 .The British Army could not mobilise today 
without the TA. 


Already thousands of men and 


women are giving up a slice of their | 


spare time to the TA—-because they | 
know that, as able-bodied citizens, 


they couldn’t offer their country a 
more useful service. They find com- 
panionship, skill in working with 
first-class men and equipment, a 


: 
} 
' 
: 


' 


true sense of responsibility for thelr 
families and countryside. But they'll 
tell you themselves that they need 
more willing help—and quickly. 
Their enthusiasm for the Territorial 
Army is matched by pride in their 
unit and in the job they are doing 
for their country. 


Spare time for Britain in the 


TERRITORIAL ARMY 


Call at your Local Unit for further information 
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OUTSTANDING VALUE Tou eamnot 


| 
| 
S LIFE ASSURANCE eee 


| than full brogues 





Chuureh's 


famous English shoes 








Chetwynd 





built by craftsmen 
| Black calf £5. 8. 6d. 


CS ERBLEEHED TRS Brown calf £5. 12. 6d 


S FQaU ily G LAW : 4 | . a : Brown suede £5. 12. 6d. 







Fe Stocked in four fittings. 
LiFE ASSURANCE SOCTETY 


E. to INCOEN’S INN. FIELDS; LONDON, -W5C.2 
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plus 6d. a mile 
(‘24-hour’ rete—17/6 plus 6d. a mile) 


When a sudden telephone-call sends you poste haste across 
country at the mercy of a suburban time-table ... when an 
important client must be met and your car is in the garage at 
home ...or when bad weather makes taxis hard to find and 
bus queues uninviting, here is an easy answer to your difficulties. 
Lift the phone and ask for SLOANE 3456. You can soon be at 
the wheel of an easy-to-drive Austin 
or Hillman—and well on the way 
to your destination! This Monday- 
to-Friday ‘Drive-Yourself’ Service 
includes free insurance and oil — 
|| costs as little as 2/6d. an hour plus 
_ 6d. a mile. Unbélievable ? 


Send for our new leaflet and see 
for yourself. 





Phone: SLOANE 3456 aimler 


° 
* Special ‘Business-Contracts Rates’ by arrangement. Hire Ltd © Also available at branches at: BROMLEY - CROYDON - EALING + TORQUAY 


HAYWARDS HEATH + BOURNEMOUTH - MARGATE * CLACTON 
68 BROMPTON ROAD LONDON $.W.3 WINCHESTER + SOUTHAMPTON + BEDFORD 
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Books and Publications 
The Story of Arms 


British War Production. 


i. M. Postan. 


[his is a synoptic volume introduc- 
tory more detailed studies of the 
adm rative machine of the Supply 
Departments, the common factors of raw 
labour, finance, machine 
d oversea supplies. For the 
reader it should prove the most 
inte ng of the series. Professor 
Postan describes with great clarity and 
sufficient completeness the complex rise 
and fall of the munition production 
organised by the three Supply 


Min i, 


It difficult to treat the stories of 
hree departments as a single sub- 
ect. for the closest link of each was 
always with its associated service. In- 


deed, the military significance of the 
various munitions and their relation to 
service formations could perhaps have 
been more fully explained. For the first 
two to three years of the war the Supply 
Ministries worked separately, and their 


inter-relationship was largely a competi- 
tive claim for priorities (which tended to 
reside where Lord Beaverbrook did). 
But, at the end of 1942, the shortage of 
manpower in general had become (to use 
Mr Postan’s concise phrase) “the one 
limiting factor to which all others were 
rapidly reduced.” From that time until 
the end of the war the munitions pro- 
grammes had to be assessed and were 
effectively limited by this one measure- 
ment 


Before that time, there was no central 
department charged with the _ general 
direction of the whole of munition pro- 
There had been pressure for 
a Ministry of Munitions or Production, 
ranging in size from a small “ private 
office” to a single Ministry swallowing 
the whole field of the existing three. As 
Mr Postan suggests, the real objection 
to such a proposal was that the Prime 
Minister with his statistical advisers and 
through the medium of the Defence 
Committee (Supply) was fulfilling a 
limited function of overall control with 
knowledge and authority: But, early in 
1942, another problem arose. American 
production, which there had been a 
tendency in the early years to discount 
in London, became’ dominant in almost 
every field, and after Pearl Harbour it 
became imperative to make a combined 
British approach to Washington both on 
production plans and on the proportion 
of American output that should be 
allocated to British forces. 


of these needs—the 


duction 


It was the pressy 


need to allocate labour (and, in minor 
csr ‘c, materials) and the need to pro- 
vide co-ordinated British representation 


in Washington—that called the Ministry 
e Production into existence, and it was 
these tasks that the Ministry in the end 
Perlormed, after the more ambitious 
ideas of general oversight and super- 


Second World War: United Kingdom Civil Series, 
HMSO and Longmans, 


§12 pages. 32s, 6d. 
vision which surrounded its cradle were 
gradually abandoned. 


Mr Postan has divided his history by 
time—Munich, Dunkirk, Peart Harbour, 
“VE” Day are the dividing dates. This, 
no doubt, was inevitable ; but it has the 
consequence that it is difficult to trace 
the full story of the growth in armament 
output (slow at first, rising rapidly to 
1943 and then slowly falling). Charts 
covering the whole period might have 
knitted the story together and would have 
clarified the somewhat confusing picture 
of successive requirements, programmes 
and deliveries. At the end of the war 
the Secretariat of the Chiefs of Staff 
produced a volume showing graphically 
the position as it was seen at succeeding 
dates; it is a pity the general reader 
cannot share its dramatic effect. 


This history was not begun until the 
end of the war ; all depends on official 
files and memory. Mr Postan has been 
triumphantly successful in spinning a 
narfative out of his tangled raw material. 
Those who were involved will be unlikely 
to disagree with him on more than minor 
points of fact ; but there may be differ- 
ences of opinion about why a certain 
thing happened and who was the moving 
spirit. Some of those around whom 
much seemed then to revolve appear here 
perhaps once by name and once by 
titular initials. Others of equal or less 
importance appear commonly by name, 
which has the merit of bringing the his- 
tory to life, but sometimes with what will 
seem to those who remember the events 
as an odd twist. 


For the most part, Mr Postan withholds 
the views that he must have formed in 
the course of his examination of vast 
official records. Occasionally, however, 
he permits himself a judgment, and the 
present reviewer is tempted to comment 
on two points that are made in the final 
chapter. The author describes the 
limitations of the programming and plan- 
ning work done at the centre, in the 
Ministry of Production. But he misses 
the point, which was admitted at the 
time, that the imitation by the three 
operating departments (initially in self- 
defence) of the same techniques made the 
work at the centre less necessary. In 
another section he deals with the impor- 
tance of efficient management in indus- 
try—a story which should be more fully 
told and with less anonymity. Experi- 
ence showed, in direct contradiction to 
earlier views, that the quality of manage- 
ment of a firm was often far more impor- 
tant than previous experience of a par- 
ticular type of production. 


This is an impressive volume and is of 
much greater current interest than could 
have been expected when it was first 
planned. 


The Asquith Age 
The Rule of Democracy, Vol. VI: 
History of the English People, 1g05- 
1914. By Elie Halévy. 
Ernest Benn, 


Two Vols, 
686 pages. 428. 

The reissue of the English translation 
of this great work, written during the 
interwar period, is a service for which 
all students will be thankful. Halévy’s 
first volume, entitied “1815,” was a 
masterly survey of every aspect of 
English life in the year of Waterloo. 
There followed volumes on 1815-30 wnd 
1830-41. Then, feeling that he would 
probably not live to complete his scheme, 
the historian transferred his labours to 
what he called his epilogue and gave us 
two large volumes on 1895-1905 and 
1905-14. It is this last which is now 
reissued, with a new title, and divided 
int» two volumes. Halévy died in 1 37. 
After his death a volume im the earlier 
series on 1841-52 was published. In the 
reissue this volume contains an essay 
by R. B. McCallum, bridging the gap 
between 1852 and 189s. 


This reviewer has read the volume 
now published twice over in past years 
in its French original and felt that he 
might be excused from reading it again ; 
but really if you start it, and if you iike 
history, the lure is irresistible: French 
elegance of narrative, French urbanity, 
detachment, impartiality, by no means 
lost in the skilful translation of E. L 
Watkin. One of the recent essays on the 
Asquith centenary remarked that the 
decade before the 1914 war seemed to 
have become a blank in the national 
memory, a gap between the Victorian 
period piece and the “present discon- 
tents” of 1914 onwards. If this be so, 
here is the filling of the blank, the 
Asquith Age. It is also the first decade 
of Mr Churchill’s ministerial career, the 
only part of his life, so far as can be 
recalled, which he has not subjected to 
autobiographical treatment. 


Analysis of Constitutions 


British Colonial Constitutions, 1947. 
By Martin Wight. Oxford University 
Press. §71 pages. 428. 


Mr Wight has printed a selection of 
constitutions from nine countries, pre- 
fixed by an introduction in which he 
has attempted to show, in cross section, 
the 70 or 80 “political units.” of the 
dependent empire (it is hard to be more 
precise about number or name) at the 
point of development which they had 
reached in January, 1947. The student 
will find here a useful classification of 
territories in terms of their institutions. 
But constitutions reach only a little way ; 
and there is an invigorating freshness in 
Mr Wight’s approach to the problems of 
plural societies by way of their elec- 
torates, even when one cannot agree with 
all his conclusions. “ Responsible 


Government,” he says, “is the point at 
which, in general, an electorate is suffi- 
ciently mature for communal represen- 
tation to be discarded.” This generalisa- 
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tion goes too far; it is questionable as 
history, and too tidy as a description of 
present trends. The emphasis on 
“maturity” (a subjective ternf in 
politics) glosses over the struggle for 
power, particularly in the settler colonies 
where 
the critical character of the relationship 
[between white and black] lies in the 
irreversibility of the numerical balance 
coupled with the potential reversibility 
of the balance of culture and power. 
Deeper problems lie in Asia, where a 
facility, even an eagerness, in importing 
Western political machinery is combined 
with a spiritual resistance—the legacy of 
an overlaid civilisation—to Western 
ideas. Mr Wight has some stimulating 
suggestions to offer: corporate repre- 
sentation, obnoxious to current Western 
political theory, may have a prosperous 
life in the East. One could wish that he 
had extended his view of electorates to 
include the political party. He has, in- 
deed, touched on the manner in which 
the constitution in Barbados (with its 
homogeneous society) is being trans- 
formed through the convention of party 
government, much as it was trans- 
formed in Canada a century ago. But 
what of party in the plural society ? 
What social conditions are necessary for 
the working of a multi-party system ? 
Will the idea of the single party state 
form a bridge between ancient and 
modern autocracy ? Here, in a field too 
often ignored by the constitutional 
lawyer, there is a place for the entr’aide 
les disciplines by which the anthrop- 
ologist and the sociologist may assist the 
political engineer. 
But it would be unfair to press too far 
these objections to an admirably concise 


analysis. Mr Wight’s limits of study are 
narrow, but deliberately drawn. He 
never pretends that he knows the 


answers ; he has contributed a valuable 
restatement of the problem. 


Friend of Churchill 


Godolphin. By Sir Tresham Lever. 
John Murray. 334 pages. 2.55. 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 


wrote of Sidney Godolphin that “he 
was the best man that ever lived.” This 
was high praise, even from an old friend, 
but it did not prevent him from sinking 
into comparative obscurity when the 
history of his time came to be written. 
His political career has been over- 
shadowed by the larger fame of his 
friend and colleague, John Churchill, the 
victor of Blenheim. Otherwise he is 
merely remembered as the husband of 
the virtuous but ill-fated Margaret 
Blagge, who maintained such a curious 
friendship with the diarist, John Evelyn 
—and as one of the founders of British 
horse breeding. 


Now things have changed, for in this 
lively and interesting book Sir Tresham 
Lever has written the first reasonably 
full account of Godolphin’s life, based 
upon a commendably thorough study of 
much unprinted material and particu- 
larly on the voluminous correspondence 
he maintained with Sarah and John 
Churchill. The first part deals with 


Godolphin’s career to the accession of 
Anne, and makes, by itself, a remarkable 
story. He appeared as a royal page just 
after the Restoration, but by 1684 he 
was head of the Treasury, and regarded 
as an astute man, who thrived in difficult 
times. Although he lost his office he 
kept his influence under, James II, and 
remained one jof the king’s principal 
advisers until the Revolution. He 
weathered that storm with such con- 
summate skill that in November,. 1690, 
he was back at the Treasury. There he 
made a deserved reputation as a shrewd 
financier, maintained a prudent connec- 
tion with the exiled James, and joined 
the Churchills in seeking favour of Prin- 
cess Anne. 


Finally there is a long description of 
Godolphin’s service under Anne until 
1710, when Harley secured his igno- 
minious dismissal. As Anne’s chief 
minister Godolphin, though now ageing 
and ill; scraped up the money for Marl- 
borough’s wars, and, what was no small 
achievement, kept a shaky administration 
together. The book does not reveal 
Godolphin as a statesman. He appears 
as a supple politician, with, as befitted 
one who found his recreation at New- 
market, a flair for choosing the winning 
side. That John Churchill owed much 
to him is clear ; that Godolphin himself 
would often have cut a sorry figure with- 
out his friend is even more obvious. 


In one respect Sir Tresham has not 
made the most of his opportunity nor 
done full justice to his hero, for, par- 
ticularly in the latter part of the book, 
he has got too close to his subject. His 
narrative is chiefly constructed out of 
material carefully gathered from day to 
day correspondence. Yet such evidence, 
important though it is, loses much of its 
significance unless it is interpreted by a 
far more thorough and acute commen- 
tary on the politics of the time than is 
here provided. 


Shipping Out of 
Perspective 


The Shipping Industry : Its Constitu- 
tion and Practice. By Victor Dover. 
Macdonald and Evans, 440 pages. 308. 


It is not easy to understand the object 
of this book. In his preface the author 
disclaims any attempt “to displace the 
many excellent textbooks which treat of 
shipping in its specialised aspects,” but 
hopes that it will fill what in thirty years’ 
experience as lecturer to adult students 
of shipping appeared to him to be 
“Jacunae in the subject as generally 
presented to students ” and “ to remove 
some of the difficulties commonly 
experienced by them in the early stages 
of their professional work.” ‘The main 
body of the book is devoted to consider- 
ing in some detail such matters as the 
contract of affreightment, charter parties, 
bills of lading, ships’ papers, the ship- 
ment of goods, general average and 
marine insurance; and although these 
chapters are liberally illustrated with 
specimen forms (an example which other 
authors of shipping textbooks would do 
well to follow), it is difficult to see that 
Mr Dover has improved on his pre- 
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decessors. It is not a common gift to 
be able to present a complicated subject 
in a simplified and easily understandabje 
form. Mr Dover has made a bold 
attempt at it, but his method of simplifi- 
cation too often consists of abbreviation 
leading to the omission of es 


sential 


explanation. At other times, on the 
other hand, he overwhelms the reader 
with too much detail. 

Another of the author’s intentions has 


been, it must be presumed, to extend the 
book’s scope beyond the limits of the 
shipping clerk’s office routine ; to give 
him some idea of the “ constitution ” of 
the industry ; to acquaint him with some 
of the details of ship construction, and to 
enable him to appreciate some the 
economic factors that govern the opera- 
tion of shipping. The idea is most com- 
mendable, but the way it has been 
carried out in this book leaves much to 
be desired. The author has obviously 
attempted to get too much on to his 
canvas, and the picture he presents is 
inevitably incomplete ; it is even more 
unfortunate, therefore, that so much 
valuable space has been wasted on un- 
necessary, out-of-date and uninforma- 
tive definitions. His references to ship 
construction are often meaningless and 
sometimes totally inaccurate. When he. 
deals with shipping institutions, his 
definitions are sometimes no less than 
remarkable. 

Part of the trouble may be that the 
author has specialised so long in certain 
subjects that he has not succeeded in 
keeping in touch with modern develop- 
ments outside his immediate experience. 
It is surprising, for example, that there 
is no reference either to diesel or turbine 
propulsion for ships, let alone to the 
important economic and commercial 
implications of these prime movers. The 
uninformed reader might, in fact, reason- 


are still coal-burning reciprocators, for 
in his introduction the author advances 
as one reason for Britain’s maritime posi- 
tion the fact that “her coal-seams are 
extensive, and, amongst other sorts, 
yield an abundant supply of the kind of 
coal best suited to the firing of ship’s 
furnaces.” 

To attempt to contain in one book the 
whole ocean of shipping practice is an 
ambitious task for an author and lecturer 
who has sailed for a long time in one 
corner of it; and when Mr Dover 
dealing with the subjects with which h« 
is most familiar, his work is least open 
to criticism. When he ventures into wha' 
must be unfamiliar waters, shallow 
though they may be, he begins to 
flounder. 


The Machine Age 


Creating an Industrial Civilization 
A Report on the CorningConference. 
Edited by Eugene Staley. Harper and 
Bros., New York. '"3¢4 pages. $4.00. 


Economic aid programmes for Western 
Europe and underdeveloped Eastern 
countries and the investigations ©! 
Anglo-American productivity teams 


have implicit in them the desire to make 
American industrial and technical know- 
how available to other communities for 
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A new, dominant 


advertisement positionin | 
: THE FINANCIAL TIMES 4 


beginning January I, 1953 : j 


FRONT PAGE SOLUS 8 in. dic. £144 


From January 1, 1953 THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
will carry an 8” d.c. solus position on the front 
page at the special price of £144 per insertion. 
Tnus will be created undeniably the best 
advertisement position in daily journalism for 
advertisers seeking business with the men who 
mean business. For all Trade Advertisement 


‘positions on other pages the present run-of- 


paper rate will be charged. 

No apology is needed for talking shop in 
THE FINANCIAL TIMES. There is no intrusion on 
other interests because this newspaper is read 


for business reasons only—and how big these 
reasons are for men about their lawful 
business occasions ! 





THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


for advertising under the eye of Top Management 


SIDNEY HENSCHEL, ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 72 COLEMAN STREET, LONDON E.C.2 
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So far...and yet 
so near by B.OAC. 


When you fly by B.O.A.C. to any of fifty-one countries 

on all six continents you gain a new perspective of distance. 
Nith its immense network of world-wide air routes, B.O.A.C. 
brings you within easy reach of many people and many 

places remotely distant by any other means of 

transport. You arrive in a comfortable hurry, secure in 

the knowledge of B.O.A.C.’s 33-year-old tradition of experi- 
ence and unrivalled airmanship. For example... 
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First Class services to NEW YORK 
BOSTON or MONTREAL overnight | 


and mealtime drinks that include a choice 


companions in the lower-deck 
lounge with its well-stocked bar. Retire 


in bed, if you wish! 


OR FLY TOURIST CLASS 


- at substantially lower fares 
on the popular ** Mayflower ” 
service to New York or 
Boston; “* Beaver ”’ service to 


Montreal. Fully pressurized 
4-engined Constellation 
airliners. Skilled B.O.A.C. 
flight crews. Moderate | 
charge for meals. 


MONTREAL 


Consult your local Travel Agent or B.O.A.C. Airways Terminal, 
Victoria, S.W.1 (VIC 2323) or 75 Regent Sireet, W.1 (MAY 6611). 


B.0.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


FLY ~™ « BOAC 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH QANTAS EMPIRE 
AIRWAYS LIMITED AND TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMITED 


/ 


FLY FIRST CLASS from London in double- 
decked Stratocruiser spaciousness. Enjoy a | 
swift, sure flight at fine-weather heights | 
where the air is calm and clear. Relax in deep- | 
seated comfort; enjoy complimentary meals | 


of vintage wines. Meet congenial | 
to the privacy of a foam-soft berth | 


(nominal extra charge). Attentive 
night-long service — including breakfast | 
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‘DIRECT ENTRY’ 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


for all branches of 
COMMERCE, INDUSTRY, GOVERNMENT & FINANCE 


10 Totals each with direct subtraction. 

| ALL balances—positive AND negative—computed and printed automatica!|y. 

Feather touch, ‘standard’ adding keyboard for speed and accuracy. 

i All-electric typewriter for unlimited narrative description. 

Constantly visible printing line gives confidence, aids speed. 

instantaneous and infinite adaptability to any accounting work. 

| Fiuid-drive carriage moves automatically by oil pressure in both directions. 

j Simultaneous ad Jition or subtraction in ANY combination of registers 

Automatic carriage opening and closing with instantaneous form alignment. 
Fully automatic spacing, column selection and carriage return. 


A PRODUCT OF THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY LTD. 
i 206-216 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 and all principal centres. 
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man 


For a smooth, full-flavoured 
smoke CRAVEN TOBACCO is miles 
ahead. Men in all walks of life 
find this fresh, rich tobacco 
gives a deep satisfaction that 
remains long after each pipeful. 
Try CRAVEN today — discover 
the richest joy in smoking. 


CHOOSE FROM THREE FINE BLENDS 


Craven Mixture 4/6 oz. 
Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/2 02. 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/3 oz. 


FOR MEN WHO KNOW GOOD TOBACCOS 
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ancement of their material stan- 
* jiving. But modern industry 
y creates goods ; it creates living 
ns for human beings. Can the 
States export ome aspect of its 


life without the other changes in 


nity structure, social values, and 
relations which the machine age 
ught to the American people in 
century? This question makes 
lems surveyed at the. Corning 
ice as urgent for ourselves as for 


‘r the joint auspices of the Corn- 
ss Works and the American 
Learned Societies, a group of 

‘nt men and women drawn pre- 
tly from management, labour 
umiversities discussed, during a 

| conference in May, 1951, indus- 
lisation from the standpoint of 
ilues and sought to isolate the 
man problems demanding solu- 

the next century. In the balance 
zains and losses it was generally 
| that the very success of indus- 
m in satisfying minimum 
needs had evoked the search for 
factions Of being alive and made 
to quote one example, a problem 


asses. 


ig through all the four study 
in work, leisure, the community 
onal morale—into which the 
e was sub-divided was the 
yn that industrial civilisation 
ituted for the closely knit com- 
of more primitive societies 


specialised groups pursuing their own 
interests, and in the process the indi- 
vidual had lost his wholeness, sense of 
Participation and mastery of his own 
circumstances. To restore the sense of 
participation to working life, faith was 
pinned on changes in the patterns of 
work organisation with emphasis on 
smaller more compact units and on 
sensitising managements to the problems 
of human relations and industry’s com- 
munity responsibilities. The decision- 
making authority of management, which 
is invaded today in West Europe by 
Comités d’Entreprises and Mitbestim- 
mungsrecht, passed unchallenged. 


The background papers present the 
reader with surveys of current American 
thought on their society and the dis- 
cussion reporters convey to him some of 
the stimulus and excitement which the 
participators obviously enjoyed. His 
appetite will be whetted, not satisfied 
by the abundance of problems which 
emerge as material for research. 


Shorter Notices 


International Monetary Co-operation, 
1945-52. By Brian Tew. Hutchinson, 
180 pages. 8s, 6d. 


In the first part of this workmanlike 
textbook Professor Tew sets out, concisely 
if somewhat stiffly, the basic problems of 
international finance in the postwar world. 
In the second part he describes, in much 
the same style, the working of IMF, EPU 
and the sterling area. In the third part he 
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sets off at a breathless gallop—with liberal 
acknowledgments to The Economist and to 


‘various bank and United Nations reviews— 


over the course of monetary events since 
the war. He has managed to take in a 
commendable amount of detail, but has 
necessarily had to run the risk that all but 
the most initiated of his readers will miss 
the wood for the trees. 


The British Party System. 
Sydney D. Bailey, The 


201 pages. 


Edited by 
Hansard Sax iety. 
10s. 6d, 


. 


This symposium manages to cover a great 
deal of ground in comparatively few pages. 
It is divided into an historical section on the 
evolution of the party system, a section on 
the history and philosophy of the three 
main parties (with a note on the position of 
minor parties and independents), and a final 
section on some problems of the party 
system. Its approach is discursive and in- 
formative rather than critical, and it strikes 
no notes of alarm. Mr Sydney D. Bailey, in 
a brief introduction, points out that “ the 
party system is often praised, occasionally 
denounced, but rarely described or ex- 
plained,” and offers the wise observation 
that “The secret of making the system 
work is to know when to put it into cold 
storage.” This is a useful and interesting 
book, whose many authors have done their 
task well. 


Correction 


In the review of “ Alexander: of Tunis,” 
by Norman Hillson, which appeared in our 
issue of September 27th, a statement was 
attributed to Lord Altrincham (formerly 
Sir Edward Grigg) which had, in fact, been 
made by Sir James Grigg. We regret any 
confusion which may have been caused 
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und overseas magazines and we 
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CHARING CROSS ROAD 
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is a story of Malaya under Japanese occupation, with its 
concomitants of mass-murder, rape and the destruction 
of natural human dignity. Mr. Chin writes as the result 
of personal experiences and observation, and his style 
would be outstanding in one to whom English were the 
native language. He is, in point of fact, a Malayan- 
Chinese. Oct. 27th. 12/6 net 
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A SOLDIER’S STORY OF ACTION WITH THE 
GLOUCESTERS IN. KOREA 


FIR IeIeIRIRIRIR IRIE IIe 


Robert O. Holles 


Sergeant Holles, a Regular, served with the Gloucesters 
throughout their Korean campaign, and he gives what is 
perhaps the most vivid and informative account yet written 
of the terrain, the merciless ordeal of the civilians, and 
the war as a whole as it looks to the British soldier. The 
now-famous Stand of the Regiment on the Imjin River 
is superbly described without dramatics or hysteria. 
With 15 half-tone plates. Nov. 12/6 net 


N.B.—René Sedillot, Editor of La Vie Francaise, has now written 
A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF FRENCH HISTORY, which we 
publish in November at about 15s. net. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Presidential Body-Line 


(From a Correspondent on Mr Truman’s Train) 


N R TRUMAN ended his campaign tour and returned 
i to Washington last weekend ; and nobody can have 
been happier to see him back home in the White House than 
General Eisenhower and the Republican party’s high com- 
mand. The President’s 8,500-mile romp across the United 
States and back has been a harrowing experience for them. 
There were bitter complaints, in effect, that what Mr Truman 
was doing was not cricket. Certainly it was not the sort of 
game the Republicans had expected to play. 

The Republicans were in the position of a team which 
had buckled on its pads and gone to the wicket with a clear 
idea, arrived at after much consultation and discussion, of 
how to deal with the bowling. They had seen the other 
side nominate a bowler, a player with a classic style, whose 
speciality was the slow, gracefully delivered leg-break. The 
measure of this bowling had been taken and the batting 
strategy had been mapped. And 
what happened then ? 


What happened then was that the 
Democrats put on at the other end 
en exponent of the most extreme 
body-line bowling—a demon if 
ever there was one. He had no 
style at all, but he sent them down 
with such speed, and they bumped 
and rose at such angles, that the 
batsmen were hopping and the air 
was a-quiver with appeals to the 
umpire. Meanwhile the leisurely, 
tricky >g-breaks were still coming 
from the other end. It was a bats- 
man’s nightmare. 


A. E. Stevenson, the slow bowler, 
would take a long run from 
* Madison, Wisconsin, and he would 
say: “My opponent has been 
worrying about my funny-bone. I 
am worrying about his backbone.” 
Neat, perfect in pitch and pace, and 
summing up all the arguments 
about whether the Stevensonian 
technique places too high a priority 
on humour and whether General 
Eisenhower has shown sufficient 
moral and intellectual courage in his dealings with Senator 
Taft and the party professionals. 


But then Truman (H. S.), the fast bowler, with a short 


and furious run from Erie, Pennsylvania, would deliver this 
one: 


Everything shows that the Republican candidate is another 
Old Guard Republican. He is not a liberal. He fooled me, 
and he fooled all the liberal Republicans. ... I thought he 
had some firm principles about our foreign policy, and that 
he was opposed to the Taft isolationist policy of too little 
aid too late. ... He has publicly embraced and endorsed 
[Senators] Jenner and McCarthy... . ‘I never thought he 


“Where Did Everybody Go” 





would speak to, let alone endorse, those two birds Jenner 
and McCarthy. That act made it perfectly clear to me that 
I had made a mistake in ever thinking that he was qualified 
to be President. You can’t trust a man who switches around 
that way, both deserting his principles and his former friends, 


That was a ball less calculated to curve in and dislodge the 
bails than to knock the batsman’s head off. 

In Wisconsin A. E. Stevenson was noting wryly a tendency, 
centuries old, to decry the younger generation, and was 
observing that perhaps the solution to this aberration is to be 
found in the flashing epigram of La Rochefoucauld that 
“the old begin to complain of the conduct of the young 
when they themselves can no longer set a bad example.” 


In Ohio Truman (H. S.), was saying, not wryly 
starkly: 


The Democratic party has always had a heart for the 
people. With us the people come first. With the Repub! 
party, property comes first. 
Republican party is controlled by 
the big banks, big industry an 
big lobbies who pay the party’ 
bills and run the party to 
themselves. 


Governor Stevenson, in dis- 
cussing the dangers to what he 
called the community of freedom 
itself which are presented by those 
who would suspend justice and 
destroy freedom in the name of 
anti-Communism, said: 


In case you have not been read- 
ing all the philosophers, I remind 
you that Aristotle said “History 
shows that almost all tyrants have 
been demagogues who gained 
favour with the people by their 
accusations of the notables. 


President Truman, discussing 
precisely the same subject, said: 


There’s a group of hotheads— 
mostly Republicans, but with a 
few Democrats—who want... 
to do away with the Bill of Rights 
whenever a man is accused o! 
Communism. Beware of a party 
that tries to make votes out 0! 
false charges about Communism 
The hysteria, the irrational fear 
that they are manipulating in one direction today may turn 
against other groups tomorrow. Once these deep forces o! 
prejudice and unreason are set loose no man can tell where 
they will go. They could tear our nation apart, setting 
group against group, creed against creed, the older immigrani 
against the newer. 


It was noticeable during the fortnight or so when the twc 
Democratic leaders were campaigning, each at the top of hi: 
particular form, that the Republican attack upon Mr 
Stevenson diminished. The main fury was turned upon Mr 
Truman. He was declared to have brought American 
political behaviour to an all-time low, to be engaging 
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in “gutter politics,” to have perfected, in Senator 
Talis phrase, “a technique of lying.” For a while 
the Republicans dispatched a Senatorial “Truth Squad” 
to places where Mr Truman had spoken so that 
he :mpressions left upon the citizens along his route 

be corrected. The exercise was less than a rousing 
1 That may have been because, as Senator Taft fret- 
d, “ He brings forward such a succession of misrepre- 

ns that when you’re answering one, three others have 

ade.” Or it may have been that the attempt to rebut 
\ir Lruman’s charges simply gave more publicity to them. 


* 


President was by far the most interesting personal 

; luring the two weeks of the Democrats’ double bill. 

W he said that he had not had as good a time since 

1948 there was much reason to believe him. He gave himself 

and the Democratic party the benefit of. all doubts on all 

$C His way with a shghtly blurred fact was to touch it 

) and sharpen it; the pictures he so briskly drew were 

ies quite startling. The attacks upon him by Re- 

. speakers and by the “hatchet commentators” of 

ne-party press” seemed to give him genuine satis- 

In a cheerful aside at Indianapolis he said, “I don’t 

he mud—lI’ve thrown back too much of it and I know 
handle it.” 

prime object of the tour was to help to win the election 

for Governor Stevenson, whom Mr Truman calls the finest 

leader to come along since Franklin Roosevelt. 

But it was almost as clear that the President had something 


else on his mind. Tough politician that he is, he seems to 
have sustained a personal hurt from the criticism General 
Eisenhower has directed at his foreign policy, and most 
particularly at the decision to stand and fight in Korea. For 
Mr Truman appears to believe that his place in history will 
be secured by that decision. It is a belief which is shared by 
some very good judges of history, one of whom, as he indi- 
cated during his visit to Washington last January, is Mr 
Winston Churchill. 

That the General should have espoused the view that the 
Korean war was a “ blunder ”’—even though so far he has 
stopped short of calling’ it “ Truman’s war,” as Senator Taft 
does—has been too much for the President. He once 


promised to help General Eisenhower to become President: 
once he virtually offered him the Democratic nomination. 
But now Mr Trumman has no more faith in the man he once 
fully and warmly trusted. 


He has been disenchanted, he says ; and the disenchant- 
ment is complete enough to convince him that a “ military 
man” will not do. The President was warned before he 
began what may well be his last big campaign tour that there 
were certain dangers about the assault on General Eisen- 
hower. It might have been resented by the people at the 
whistle-stops, and they might have taken ill his revival of the 
old question of whether a soldier might safely be made Presi- 
dent. Mr Truman took these risks, rather cautiously at first, 
but in the end with full confidence. Perhaps his political 
insunct told him that he was on safe ground. Or perhaps 
he nad come to feel so strongly that he was prepared to take 
the risks whether there was danger or not. 





‘AMERICAN SURVEY ” is prepared partly in the 
‘nited States, partly in London. Those items which 
‘re written in the United States carry an indication 
‘o that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
Staff in London, 
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Bellwether State? 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OHIO] 


As the presidential campaign moves into its last weeks, the 
pivotal state of Ohio is leaning toward the Republicans. It 
is not too late, however, for some Republican blunder to 
make it lean the other way. Ohio is not safe for either 
party. In the thirteen presidential elections of this century 
it has gone Republican seven times and Democratic six. In 
1948. Mr Truman carried the state by only 7,107 votes out of 
a total vote of nearly 3 million. 


There is nothing doubtful, however, about the state’s 
political importance. Ohio might well be substituted for 
discredited Maine as an electoral barometer, if only accurate 
advance readings could be assured. Since 1900, with only 
one exception (1944), the candidate who carried Ohio has 
entered the White House. It is one of the key states of the 
middle west, and its 25 electoral votes might provide the 
margin of victory this year. Four years ago, it was a last- 
minute change in farm sentiment that gave Mr Truman his 
surprising victory. But Ohio is not mainly a farm state. It 
ha; industry, big cities, a number of Negro and foreign-born 
voters, and an independent tradition fostered by its numerous 
colleges. It provides a fair sample of the whole electorate. 


In Senator Taft’s home state, General Eisenhower started 
out under a severe handicap. Disappointed and embittered 
by the outcome of the Chicago convention, the Taft sup- 
porters at first ignored all appeals from their party leaders, 
who were beginning to fear that even the party’s candidates 
for state office would suffer. In early September, when the 
campaign should have begun to get under way, a political 
sit-down strike was threatened. The “harmony breakfast ” 
of Senator Taft and General Eisenhower on September 12th 
changed all that. Their agreement on principles was accepted 
by Ohio Republicans as a clear-cut victory for the Senator. 
The faithful took it as a signal from their leader to stop 
dragging their feet. Since then the more conservative tone of 
the General’s speeches, his hammering on the themes of cor- 
ruption, Communism and Korea, and the missionary work of 
Senator Taft have put many in a mood to march. Unlike 
Governor Dewey in 1948, General Eisenhower is not taking 
Ohio for granted. In his midwestern speeches he has stated 
the ideas of midwestern Republicans in language they like 
to hear. Speaking from the same platform as Senator Taft, 
in the Republican stronghold of Cincinnati, he delivered his 
sharpest attack on the Administration’s foreign policy, and 
even implied that he now believed Asia to be the area of 
supreme concern for Americans. This trend toward the 
right may have lowered the General’s standing along the 
eastern seaboard, but not in Ohio. During his whistle-stop 
tour of the state his seventy rear-platform talks were 
enthusiastically received, and the crowds in the cities were 
reminiscent of the welcome given Franklin Roosevelt in 1936. 


Governor Stevenson’s managers believe, or at least say, 
that this turn-out has no political significance ; it merely 
reflects public eagerness to see a military hero in the flesh. 
They may, of course, be right. Analysis of the big voting 
blocs fails to indicate anything like an Eisenhower sweep in 
Ohio. Only two groups are firmly in his corner: the white- 
collar workers, who have been hardest hit by inflation, and 
the-farmers, who now appear to be more satisfied with the 
Republicans’ agricultural policy than they were in 1948. 
On the other hand, the warm endorsement of Governor 
Stevenson by the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations may be an important 
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factor. While it is yet to be proved that labour leaders can 
deliver the labour vote, their endorsement can hardly be dis- 
counted in a state with a big industrial population. Demo- 
cratic speakers emphasise the “ contentment ” of this group, 
as Republicans appeal to the “ resentment ” of white-collar 
workers and the business community. The Negroes, who 
vote more as a bloc than any other large group, and who 
remained loyal to the Democrats even when Senator Taft 
scored his triumph in 1950, favour Mr Stevenson because of 
his more forthright views on racial equality in employment. 
Nevertheless, the Gallup Poll shows that General Eisen- 
hower holds a better lead over his opponent than Governor 
Dewey, the Republican candidate in 1948, enjoyed at the 
same stage of his campaign. The issues which seem to interest 
audiences most are the Republican favourites—“ the mess in 
Washington,” the Korean stalemate, high taxes, inflation and 
the need for a change. President Truman’s frontal assault on 
General Eisenhower’s prestige has made a bad impression. 
Here, as elsewhere, the General enjoys an immense personal 
popularity, while his opponent remains an unfamiliar figure. 
Barring some resounding blunder, General Eisenhower 
should carry the state, though his margin may be small. 


* 


In congressional elections Ohio, one of the most conserva- 
tive of the industrial states, usually votes Republican. The 
lively possibility that this year may produce a Republican 
President and a Democratic Senate adds importance, though 
it has not attracted much attention, to the contest for the 
junior senatorial seat. Compared to the race two years ago, 
which gave Senator Taft a majority of nearly half a million 
votes, there is little public interest—a condition that usually 
favours the incumbent. He is the conservative, one-time 
isolationist Republican Senator Bricker, who has been in 
the Senate for six years, and before that served six years ‘as 
Governor of Ohio. In 1944 he was chosen to run as Governor 
Dewey’s vice-presidential candidate to hold the isolationist 
vote. This year, he is attacking the Administration’s foreign 
policy, especially in the Far East, and capitalising on the 
mingled anxiety and resentment with which many parents 
view the Korean war. Only the strongly internationalist press 
supports his opponent, Mr Michael Di Salle, former federal 
Price Administrator and one-time Mayor of Toledo, Ohio. 
Mr Di Salle is a genial, quick-witted public servant, with 
mild Fair Deal views, a genuine enthusiasm for the foreign 
policy of President Truman and Mr Acheson and an addic- 
tion to the new campaign technique of the “ talkathon,” a 
marathon question-and-answer session on television. He has 
an appealing personality, but in Ohio personalities are less 
important in senatorial than in presidential elections. The 
Bricker-Di Salle contest is a straight party affair, in which 
the Republican has the advantage, owing to his impressive 
reputation as a vote-getter and his superior party organisa- 
tion. The Republicans take Mr Bricker’s re-election for 
granted, and well-informed Democrats privately admit that 
their candidate has only an outside chance. 


Senator Bricker is a greater favourite than General Eisen- 
hower with Ohio Republicans. The reverse is true of Mr 
Charles Taft, the Senator’s younger brother and the 
Republican candidate for Governor of Ohio. The present 
Governor, Mr Lausche, a Democrat, is now trying to win a 
fourth term, something unprecedented in Ohio’s 150-year 
history. He is an able administrator and a politician of 
unusual gifts, who holds the Democratic state organisation 
in the palm of his hand. Thanks to his appeal to inde- 
pendent voters and to Republican businessmen, in the past 
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he has run 100,000 votes or more ahead of the nz 


bonal 
Democratic candidates. 

The Republican nominee also has an impressive { \iow- 
ing among independents, especially those with strong reli- 
gious and reformist views. He sérved the State Depariment 
well during the last war, has a reputation for fairness to 
labour, and is one of the country’s leading Protestant laymen. 


Far less orthodox in his Republicanism than his more famous 
brother, he has won the support of the American Federation 
of Labor. But the younger Taft’s reputation as a /iberal 
Republican is his worst handicap this year, especially in his 
native Cincinnati, where his long service as a non-partisan 
member of the City Council earned him the enmity of the 
local Republican organisation. There is a saying current in 
Ohio that the governorship will be won by the candidate 
who suffers the fewest stabs in the back. 


Governor Lausche makes a point of emphasising his inde- 
pendence of “ labour domination.” His ability to keep taxes 
down and to balance the budget—sometimes at the expense 
of the state’s welfare institutions and the condition of its 
roads—has won him the gratitude of. many Republican busi- 
nessmen and industrialists. Mr Lausche supports Governor 
Stevenson, but is careful not to involve himself too deeply 
in national politics, realising that in state affairs party lines 
are relatively fluid. He is confident that his Democratic 
critics are outnumbered by Republicans who find Mr Charles 
Taft too much of a New Dealer. 


Mr Taft realises that he has an uphill task, though he has 
the personal support of his brother. His name, a great one 
in Ohio, may help him more than an Eisenhower victory 
in the state. This is because, for the first time in a presi- 
dential year, voters will mark their choices for President 
and Vice-President on one ballot, and those for state officials 
on another. This “separate office” ballot was adopted in 
1950 to benefit Senator Taft. This year, it will help the 
Republicans in the presidential contest, where Mr Lauschc’s 
popularity will be of no help to Governor Stevenson. And 
conversely it will help the Democrats in the state election, a: 
Mr Charles Taft will get no help from the Eisenhower voters. 


American Notes 
After Mobilisation 


The seventh quarterly report on the defence programm 
raises once more the problem which is bothering both busi- 
nessmen and government experts: what will happen to th 
economy when defence spending reaches its peak next year 
Mr Fowler, the new Director of Mobilisation, who plans \ 
retire in December and therefore cannot afford to waste time 
getting to the point, has reported officially what he ha: 
long been saying, that industrial expansion has gone so we! 
that materials will soon be available either to speed up the 
arms programme or to swell civilian production—if the 
demand for the latter exists, which some economists doubt. 


The aim has always been to concentrate first on expanding 
the industrial base, and nearly half of the tax-aided expansion 
of plants and facilities will be complete this year. The actua! 
production of arms is less advanced. In the third quarter, 
despite the steel strike, deliveries to the forces reached 2 
total of $8 billion, compared with $7.7 billion in the second 
quarter. But of the $129 billion appropriated for defence 
since the Korean shock in 1950, only $41 billion of good: 
has been delivered and paid for. Another. $60 billion is 
already on order. Clearly, although defence spending may 
reach its peak in the middle of next year, the prospect is not 
for a sharp cut-off—a precipice down which business would 
fall—but for a plateau extending well into 1954. 
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For the moment the business barometer is set more than 
\s the chart shows, there has been an amazingly quick 
-y from the steel strike and a slower one from the 

. within the boom” which took place earlier this 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(index numbers; |935-39=!00) 





year. Textiles, television sets, and chemicals are finding 
ready buyers. Unemployment, at 1,438,000, is at its postwar 
low. The period of heavy liquidation of inventories is over. 
Production as a whole has never been higher in peacetime. 
But Mr Turner, the new member of the Council of Economic 
Advisers who made the flesh of business creep last month by 


announcing that defence spending had virtually reached its 
peak, unquestionably is right in insisting that the slower 
rate of increase in defence spending to be expected from 


now on will deprive business of a powerful stimulus. Nor 
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can it rely on the pent-up civilian demand which sustained 
prosperity after the war. There are no consumer shortages 
today. 


Mr Fowler, who is more concerned with the physical 
opportunities, would like to see the arms goals for 1955 met, 
as far as possible, in 1954,; he would like to fill out the 
mobilisation base to be completely ready for a full-scale war ; 
and to divert some materials to building schools, hospitals, 
and roads. If the economy is to be kept going full tilt, he 
considers controls will still be necessary—materials priorities 
for the defence and atomic energy programmes, and standby 
wage and price controls, The question whether arms pro- 
duction should be speeded up is first of all one for the 
services ; and it would mean asking for more money. But in 
the end the answer will depend on the new President, on 
General Eisenhower, who in office may not be quite so 
scornful of “ today’s artificial war prosperity ” or on Governor 
Stevenson, who has indignantly rejected the idea that arms 
spending is anything but a painful necessity. 


* * * 


Candidates on the Wing 


The presidential candidates, whose voices were 
momentarily drowned out by President Truman’s biasts at the 
whistle-stops, are now darting about the country, shoring up 
their own weak spots and feeling for each other’s vulnerable 
states. Their progress is made all the more hectic by the 
suspicion that a larger number of voters than usual have not 
made up their minds yet. Inevitably the nominees turn up 
in the same places. General Eisenhower and Governor 
Stevenson have both renewed their wooing of doubtful and 
powerful California ; by the end of the week the Governor 
will have followed the General into Texas, which the Repub- 
licans hope to detach from the Democratic South by promis- 
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ing to favour state control of oil under the water along the 
coasts. 


Governor Stevenson’s strategy in Louisiana and Florida, 
two other shaky columns of the solid South, has been to 
take a firm stand on tidelands oil and Negro rights. He can 
be relied on to do the same in Texas, and then to go on, as 
he has before, to argue that the. South has particular reason 
for echoing the Democratic slogan “ Don’t let them take it 
away.” For the South has benefited more than any other 
region from Democratic prosperity. One of the ironies of the 
campaign is that it is just this prosperity which has created 
a southern middle class that is beginning to feel it is respec- 
table to vote Republican. But it is probably too soon for 
the Republicans to make many inroads in the South. Indeed, 
is is a question whether both candidates are not spending 
time in the South which might more profitably be invested 
in the larger and more doubtful states in the north and west. 
There is no question that in the campaign’s last weeks both 
candidates are driven more and more to repeating themselves, 
though at Salt Lake City this week Governor Stevenson 
enlarged effectively upon a theme he has-only touched on 
before: the Republicans’ extraordinary attempt to convince 
the voters that America, at the height of its prosperity, power, 
and opportunities, is isolated, half defeated and half bankrupt, 
and wholly miserable. 


The latest Gallup poll suggests that Governor Stevenson 
is catching up, with 45 per cent instead of 43 per cent of 
the voters favouring him, 49 per cent instead of 51 per cent 
favouring the General, and 6 per cent still undecided. The 
puzzle is whether, as he becomes better known, he can draw 
even in the fortnight or so which remains. One factor in 
the General’s slipping popularity may well have been the 
humiliating lengths to which he has felt he had to go to per- 
suade members of his own party in the middle west to vote 
for him. General Eisenhower will breathe more freely in 
the purer air of the two coasts, where he can devote himself 
to the task of winning back the thoughtful voters who have 
been alienated by this performance. 


Mr Ca rey’s Boomeran g 


Mr James Carey, president of the International Union 
of Electrical Workers, has resigned from three government 
advisory boards as a protest against the award of defence 
contracts to the General Electric Company. Mr Carey’s 
complaint is that this is a danger to national security, since 
the company recognises a rival union, the United Electrical 
Workers, which was expelled from the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations on the ground that it was Communist- 
controlled. The grievance against General Electric is an 
old one. What has brought it to a head is that the Electrical 
Workers have just concluded a new contract and the com- 
pany refuses to give Mr Carey’s men any better terms. 


The advantages to General Electric of dealing with two 
rivyai unions, one of which is too weak and isolated to put 
up much of a fight, are obvious. Mr Carey’s exasperation 
is natural. The company is in a strong enough position 
to declare that it will.make no further concessions, strike 
or no strike. Mr Carey’s backing is much more doubtful. 
The two biggest locals in his union have voted to accept the 
company’s terms, and there is some criticism inside the union 
of Mr Carey’s emotional leadership. He and his fellow 
officers say they will resign their union posts rather than 
accept General Electric’s offer. 


Four years ago the General Electric Company was forced 
by the Atomic Energy Commission to withdraw recognition 
from the Electrical Workers in plants where work was being 
done for the commission. This could be defended, on the 
ground of security, though it was no substitute for careful 
screening of individual workers who might stumble on a 
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secret. But Mr Carey is asking government departmen:s to 
assume the power of life and death over trade unions w. king 
in a plant where any sort of government work is done. fyen 
the Taft-Hartley Act merely made it impossible for ‘rade 
unions with Communist officers to use the government |: )0y; 
services. Who would have the task of deciding whether , 
union was Communist-controlled ? The possible abuses of 
such power are so great that one wonders if Mr Care, 
really stopped to consider them. After all, the Comminist- 
controlled trade unions lost ‘nearly all their influence and 
importance when they were expelled from the Congress of 
Industrial Organisations several years ago. 


Cooler Inside 


Most of Texas sweltered during the long heat wave this 
summer, when thermometers rose to 100° for weeks on end. 
But residents of Dallas had a brief respite as well as a glimpse 
of future comfort when they inspected the nation’s first group 
of low-cost houses completely equipped for air-conditioning. 
Built to sell at $12,500 which is still “ low-cost ” in America, 
although the official equivalent is £4,500), these three-bed- 
room houses have a combined heating and cooling system, 
using gas and electricity, which costs about $140 a year to 
operate and will enable families to maintain whatever indoor 
temperature they fancy even though outside temperatures 
range from 105° in the summer to 30° in the winter. 
Housing contractors from all over the country braved the 
Texas heat to visit the project and some declared that in 1 
few years no house in the price range above $15,000 wil! be 
constructed without central air conditioning. 


Postwar incomes and advertising methods have made :ir 
conditioning seem more like a necessity than a luxury, a feat 
that makers of other major appliances look upon with wonder 
when they recall that it took eighteen years before the 
millionth refrigerator was sold. Only in 1947 did the elec- 
trical trade journal begin to list sales of one-room cooling 
units, but by the end of this year it is estimated that 500 
homes will have them. These units, the smallest air condi- 
tioning equipment available (} to 1 horsepower) are stil! the 
cheapest and most popular coolers, selling for from $200 to 
$400. While the long-term trend may be, as the builders 
believe, towards larger units which control temperatures 
throughout the house, there is also a big market for the smi! 
units, especially in older houses that do not have the special 
wiring or air ducts needed for centralised systems. 


The principal firms making the room coolers, who were 
caught short by unexpected demand this summer, are in som 
cases doubling their output for next year’s season. Even +0. 
such production will occupy only a fraction of the capacity 0! 
an industry that has just climbed into the billion-dollar-a- 
year class. The bulk of its sales are to industrial and com- 
mercial users: cinemas, shops, restaurants and office build- 
ings. The largest commercial installation in the world (thc 
biggest ‘general unit is at the Department of Defence 0 
Washington) was recently made in some Pittsburgh offi: 
buildings where there is a control box in each of 6,013 roon 
to permit individual selection of temperature. Motor ca™ 
have been the newest addition to the air conditioners’ 
market ; 1953 models of the Cadillac, Oldsmobile, and per- 
haps the Chrysler and Packard cars will have air conditioners 
as optional equipment ($400 to $700 extra). However, the 
air conditioning industry is not spending all its time countn: 
potential customers, agreeable as that may be, but is devoting 
energy and attention to bettering its products; home air coi- 
ditioning of the future will not only control temperature anu 
humidity but, we are told, will also deal out death to bacter:. 


with one device and waft the fragrance of flowers through 
the air with another, One must hope that the wires w!\ 
never get crossed. 
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President Truman’s Point Four Programme is now in 
its second stage ; the groundwork of technical assistance for 
under-developed areas has been laid and the time has come 
for an intensified effort to encourage private American invest- 
ment in these countries. Such investment will not only 
denefit the under-developed areas, but help to fill the dollar 
bap leit by the United States export surplus. As the first 
chart shows, since the war new private investment abroad, 
although it has been gradually. rising, has been most inade- 
quate in this respect. An annual outflow of about $4 billion 
woud be more in keeping with what is needed, but it seems 
doubtful that private investment can be increased to this 
*xtent in the foreseeable future, even though the outflow of 
‘apital this year is running at about double last year’s rate. 


KEY: 
Latin America 


Canada 


OEEC countries 
and dependencies 


All other countries 
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AMERICAN INVESTMENT ABROAD — 1946 -1951 
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Much of the new investment abroad since the war has been 
in petroleum development, but in 1951 a larger proportion 
of capital began to go into other industries. Most of this 
new investment, however, was in the Western Hemisphere 
rather than in the European countries that have a greater 
need for dollars. The yield on these foreign investments 
is very substantial and receipts from them have heen 
growing rapidly since the war, because of the increasing 
American interest in productive facilities aboard, the 
expansion in output from them and ‘the rise in the general 
price level. The charts are based on articles in the August 
and September issues of the Survey of Current 
Business, published by the United States Department of 
Commerce. 
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Health in Politics 


This summer the Brookings Institution published a 
survey of American health resources which found that the 
average death rate has been very greatly reduced in the past 
fifty years and that most people enjoy increasingly good 
health. There are still wide differences between the health 
of whites and non-whites, and between poorer and richer 
states, but these are narrowing. Yet the problem of making 
adequate medical care available to all and enabling people 
to meet its cost remains serious. General Eisenhower recog- 
nised this in his speech at Los Angeles ; instead of merely 
denouncing “ socialised medicine” as he has done before, 
he suggested that reliance should be placed on the system of 
voluntary non-profit insurance plans which have expanded 
so rapidly in the last decade. Federal loans to these plans, 
he thought, might help them to insure against the serious 
illness which is a catastrophe to,a whole family. 


Governor Stevenson’s position is not vastly different. He 
too is against “ socialised medicine,” though he would not 
call the six-year-old Act for federal aid for hospital con- 
struction socialism. But he showed a willingness to consider 
any solution—and in particular the report of the President’s 
Commission on Health Needs which is to be submitted in 
December. The American Medical Association evidently 
trusts General Eisenhower not to, if he is elected. The 
asseciation has just wound up a successful campaign against 
compuisory health: insurance and the leaders of it are now 
devoting their very great propaganda talents to securing 
General Eisenhower's success. The leadership of the AMA 
has no confidence in the President’s commission, though it 
is headed by an eminent doctor and he has been given a free 
hand. Last June the association’s House of Delegates was 
asked to ¢ondemn Dr Magnuson’s report sight unseen ; 
indeed, hearings were only completed this- month. 

A great variety of opinions has been heard, ranging from 
that of the US Chamber of Commerce, which urges that if 
only peeple would give up alcohol and tobacco they could 
pay their medical bills; to those of the trade unions, who 
want a complete compulsory system of insurance. Repre- 
sentatives of the voluntary insurance schemes were heard with 
respect. A survey last year showed that 86 million Americans 
had protection against hospital expenses, 65 million against 
surgical expenses, and 28 million against medical expenses. 
A: the end of the war only 22 million people had any form 
of health insurance. There is, of course, much overlapping. 
Spokesmen for the schemes do not pretend they are perfect, 
though they have kept the hospitals afloat. They concede 
that coverage is limited.; and argue that better service could 
be given if the hospitals did not lose money treating the poor. 
Some of them suggested that it would be preferable to pro- 
vide medical care, rather than insure against doctors’ charges. 
But the practice of group medicine is something that the 
more short-sighted doctors hotly oppose. 


* . * 


Pay As You Leave 


The F. W. Woolworth and S. S. Kresge companies, 
perhaps the most famous chains of “ variety stores ”°—the 
name “ five and ten” (cents) is vanishing beneath the flood 
of inflation—are joining the postwar rush into self-service. 
The Woolworth shop in New York, where an experimental 
beginning has-been made with help-yourself and pay-as-you- 
leave, claims to have made the change because nowadays 
customers like to choose for themselves and not to have 
to wait until they can attract the attention of an assistant. 
But much of the attraction of self-service, to managers and 
shoppers alike, arises out of the difficulty of finding and 
keeping trained labour in retail trade. And the high cost 
of that labour at a time of growing competition is in most 
cases an even more important factor, 


‘Fae complete self-service system ‘worked out by the super- 
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markets, where customers collect all their groceries anc {oog. 
stuffs in a wheeled basket frofm under one roof and ; ay 
they leave through a turnstile, was one of the reaso: 

they could undersell other types of food stores in the 6. 
sion years. Their postwar growth—with under five ;.- cen; 
of the retail units, supermarkets are now responsible {.» one- 
third of the food business—seems to be due, how. 
much to their success in cashing in on the modern 
life as to their lower prices. People can now afford « by 


; : : y 
food in quantity, they have cars to take it home = and 
refrigerators to keep it in and they like to make their _hoice 
at leisure from a large stock in an airy modern bu ‘ding, 


Competition within the supermarket field has become «vere 
and as a result these markefs, in order to increase thei 
turnover, are stocking goods other than food ; profit m.:vins 
are also higher on such things as cigarettes and toilet ariicies, 
The supermarket is in fact taking on the character of a g¢neral 
shop, another reason why variety chains and-drug stors are 
going into self-service. 

One result of the rush into self-service is that man .{ac- 
turers of more and more goods are developing thei: own 
brands ; it has been found, for example, that socks and 
stockings can only be sold satisfactorily by self-service under 
a well-known label and independent makers of inexp<n:ive 
hosiery are co-operating to overcome this difficulty. Siock- 
ings also bring up another self-service problem, that of pack- 
aging ; a new “ Stocking Stik,” a tube nearly two feet jong, 
has the advantage that a shopper cannot put it in his pocket : 
it thus reduces pilferage, always a serious question where 
small articles are concerned. Clear plastic wrappings have 
done much to make the spread of self-service possible, for 
fragile goods can be seen and even handled without being 
soiled. And these wrappings are attractive enough to have 
satisfactory “impulse appeal” ; tempted by the display of 
goods on the open shelves, customers find themselves p2ying 
as they leave for more than they had planned to buy. 


Shorter Notes 


Tourist air fares on trans-Atlantic routes this summe: |2ve 
been an outstanding success, with a fifty per cent increase 
in passengers compared with the same three months of 1051. 
On the two major American airlines providing this service, 
39,000 of the total of 73,000 travellers between May ist 
and August 15th paid the new fares, which are $486 for the 
New York-London return flight compared with the first lass 
fare of $711. Next summer’s tourists will find that the 
scheme will operate in intra-European trayel as well. 


OS AEC, 


* 


Chippewa Indians of the Turtle Mountain reservation {n 
North Dakota will be enrolled in defence production when 
they start training soon for the manufacture of the tiny jcwe! 
bearings needed in timing devices. At present the Uniied 
States imports 100 million of these bearings a year from 
Switzerland, but the desire to have a domestic source 0! 
supply outweighs the price factor ; the domestic bearings 
will. cost at least 20 cents, while the Swiss ones average 
8 cents. The Indian Affairs Commission of North Dako'a. 
which maintains that the Chippewas have the neces:.') 
precision skill for the Work, has persuaded the governnicni 
to set up a small factory there which will turn out 9 million 
bearings a year when in full production. Already an attempt 
is being made to protect this infant industry by putting 4 
tariff on imported jewel bearings. 


* 


The Census Bureau reports that the high marriage 1:\c. 
prosperity, and the large volume of new houses are reduc sng 
the size of the average American household. It was made »p 
of 3.33 persons last April, 3.59 in 1947, and 3.67 in 194° 
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By taking advantage of TWA’s new thrift 
season Sky Tourist fares you can save 
in £101 on the standard return to Boston, or 
en £105 to New York. 
ed And TWA’s Sky Tourist fares to the major 


cities in America give you further savings 
of up to 37 per cent. 


o* NEW YORK. Effective Nov. 1, TWA Thrift Season 
" Fares are available on 9 flights weekly, including— 
in addition to the low-fare Sky Tourist services— 
TWA’s luxurious ‘“‘Ambassador” all-sleeper service 
and TWA’s part-sleeper flights. 


OVER 2 MILLION PEOPLE A YEAR .. - riy TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


e, Consult your Travel Agent or phone TWA: 
1g London. Tel: REGent 3211. 
4 TWA Reservation Service available 
day and night. 
Manchester. Tel : BLAckfriars 4649. 
Birmingham, Tel : CENtral 6469. 
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Only TWA offers this “ Double Saving ” 
—for business or holiday travel—one 


ticket—one airline—all the way. 


Enjoy 


the comfort, service and dependability 
of TWA’s world-proved Constellations. 
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“After you with the Alkylaryl Sulphonate*, dearie!”’ 


Frankly, we’d be as surprised as you to overhear a remark*like that. 


Nevertheless, the addition of a little of this chemical to a lot of water makes 


it take on increased cleaning power and speed. It spreads more rapidly, penetrates more deeply, 


wets more thoroughly. Things really get clean — more easily and at less cost. 


Supplying this chemical to manufacturers of cleaning compounds and solutions for industrial 


and domestic use is another example of how Monsanto serves industry — which serves mankind. 


You'll find Monsanto making equally important contributions to hundreds of other industries 


where chemistry plays an active role. 


MONSANTO 





*® Chemical synonym for a group of detergents, of which 
Monsanto’s SANTOMERSE ‘— Registered Trade 


Mark —is an important member. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED, 
8 Waterloo Place, London, $.W.1. 





In association with -~ Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. Monsanto Canada Lto., Montreal. 


Monsanto Chemicals (Australia) Ltd., Melbourne. Monsanto Chemicals of India Ltd., Bombay. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Growing Pains in Turkey 


URKEY’S staunch determination to defend its inde- 
pendence is the subject of a Note on page 145. The 
domestic political and economic basis of this effort have 
received less notice, since the Turks do not make a fuss about 
their internal affairs. Yet the growing pains of a democratic 
state and the setbacks and successes of building up an under- 
developed economy form an essential part of the picture. 


Although the Turks present a serene front to the world 
the political scene in Ankara is far from dull. The Democratic 
Party is not as united as it was ; there have been discontented 
srumblings at the Prime Minister’s tendency to take too 
much upon his own shoulders. Mr Menderes, however, is 
, man of considerable stature whose failure to observe some 
of the niceties of democratic procedure may be due to the 
extent to which he towers above his colleagues. In any case 
his assertion of the office of Prime Minister over and above 
that of the President may mark an important stage in 
Turkey’s democratic constitutional development. In some 
ways, however, the Democrats have found it easier to fall 
into some of their predecessors’ faults than to carry out the 
programme they set themselves in the spring of 1950. Pre- 
sented with a novel phenomenon in Turkish life—a consti- 
tutional opposition—they have very naturally not always 
realised that to try to stifle criticism, particularly in the 
press, is not the best way of dealing with it. 


Since its dramatic defeat at the polls in May, 1950, 
Ataturk’s People’s Republican Party has manfully carried 
out the dictum that the chief duty of an opposition is to 
oppose. It attacks the government on the widest possible 
front, from its alleged inability to maintain public order to 
its failure to close the growing gap in the balance of pay- 
ments. But it seems unlikely that it can shake the stability 
of the Democratic regime with its massive parliamentary 
majority. The PRP’s opposition tends to suffer from its 
very diversity, which betrays the conflicting tendencies within 
its ranks and prevents it from presenting the country with a 


strong coherent policy as an alternative to what the Demo- 
crats have to offer. 


In the economic field the Democrats, like their pre- 
decessors, have benefited enormously from American aid. 
Up to the end of last June over $144 million of Marshal Aid 
alone had been poured into the economy. The Government 
has avoided the fatal mistake of treating agriculture as a poor 
relation whose interests could be safely thrust to one side 
in the pursuit of industrial glory. In fact, of course, the 
greater part of Turkey’s national wealth lies in and under 
the soil. Agriculture provides a livelihood for about 75 per 
cent of the population, and in 1948 accounted for about 47 
per cent of the national income. Its expansion is vitally 
necessary both to help close the gap in the country’s balance 
of payments and—even more important—to feed the rapidly 
increasing number of mouths. 


At the opening of the Izmir International Fair last August 
the Minister of Economy and Commerce said that Turkey’s 
main economic problem was to improve the productivity of 
‘he nation’s villagers, to raise their standard of living and to 
increase their purchasing power. The solution of this 
problem must largely depend on the extent to which the 
7overnment can bring the villages into closer contact with 
fach other and with the towns. In its plan to develop com- 
munications, it has sharply stepped up the amount invested 


in roads—from £T60 million in 1950 to £1134 million in 
the present year—and has continued the sensible policy of 
constructing as wide a network as possible of rough but 


adequate roads instead of concentrating on a few impressive 
first-class ones. 


Increasing agricultural production is bound to be a lengthy 
business, if only because the Turkish villager is set in his 
ways and does not always immediately see the point of grow- 
ing much more than he and his family need for themselves. 
All the same, the determined efforts of the Government to 
increase the area under cultivation and its policy of rapid 
mechanisation are already bearing fruit: this year’s cotton 
yield is 160,000 tons compared with 155,000 tons last year, 
and the bumper cereal harvest of over 11,500,000 tons was 
not entirely due to the kindness of the weather. The area 
under cereal cultivation, which before the war averaged 
about 17 million acres, rose to nearly 22 million acres in 1951 
and to nearly 25 million in 1952. The number of tractors 
in the country rose from about 2,000 in 1948 to about 24,000 
at the present time. 


Tractors Without Mechanics 


Rapid mechanisation, however, has not been without its 
drawbacks. There is a danger that it may lead to a growth 
of economic and social inequality in the villages; the poorer 
peasants do not find it easy to buy tractors and other 
machinery, even on the easy credit terms allowed by the 
Agricultural Bank, and they are sometimes forced to hire on 
stiff terms from their richer neighbours. Again, fears have 
been voiced that so long as the rate of industrial expansion 
remains comparatively slow, the rapid mechanisation of 
agriculture may increase the serious underemployment 
already existing in the villages. There is also inevitably the 
Turkish farmers’ lack of mechanical skill, which leads to an 
unduly high casualty rate amongst the farm machinery. The 
Ministries of Agriculture and Education are now making a 
joint effort to overcome this difficulty through a three-year 
£20 million plan to build seventeen centres for the training 
of agricultural technicians. 


The exploitation of Turkey’s great mineral wealth has 
been going ahead steadily in recent years. Last year increases 
in production over the 1948 level amounted to 12 per cent 
for coal, 43 per cent for iron ore, 80 per cent for pig iron, 17 
per cent for steel, §7 per cent for chrome and 118 per cent for 
copper. Coal production, which in 1938 was about 2,500,000 
tons, rose to over 4,700,000 tons in I95§1 ; iron rose from 
about 77,000 tons to nearly 220,000 tons ; and crude steel 
production which was negligible in 1938, amounted to over 
135,000 tons last year. 


Turkish industry, however, is still crying out for capital 
investment. The transfer to private hands of some of the 
huge state-owned enterprises, which formed an important 
plank in the Democrat’s election programme, has proceeded 
only at a snail’s pace because the supply of private capital is 
limited ; in any case no one wants to put his money into 
enterprises many of which have not been run at a profit. 
But a beginning has been made in the abolition of state 
monopolies. 

The Government is doing its best to persuade the Turk 
to overcome his reluctance to invest his savings in industry, 
and it is in fact probable that the amount of private invest- 
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ment is not now as small as it is sometimes thought to be. 
In a speech last June, President Bayar urged private enter- 
prise to “take the initiative in the industrialisation of 
Turkey ” and promised wholehearted technical and financial 
backing by the state. In 1950 the Industrial Development 
Bank was founded to provide private individuals with the 
long-term capital that the ordinary banks could not supply. 
It began operations in March, 1951, with funds provided by 
private Turkish capital, by the World Bank and by ERP 
counterpart funds. By the end of last July it had received 
915 requests for loans and\had approved 103, amounting to 
T£52.2 million, principally for textiles, cement and the build- 
ing materials industry. 


It is significant of present trends that private investors, in 
theory at any rate, will play a part, together with the Govern- 
ment and the World Bank, in financing the ambitious plans 
for the development of the rich Adana plain by means of flood 
control, irrigation and hydro-electric power ; and that the 
power plant, when completed; will be turned over to a private 
company. The flow of private foreign investment, however, 
is only moderate so far. Since the law of August, 1951, which 
was designed to attract foreign investment to Turkey, less 
than ten of the 70 applications received have been granted ; 
in any case, foreign investment is only allowed to supply 
50 per cent of the capital required by any undertaking. 


The Government’s extensive plans for the development of 
the Turkish economy have produced one formidable snag— 
‘ the growing deficit in the balance of payments caused chiefly 

by large imports of the capital goods which Turkey cannot 
itself supply. The adverse balance for the first seven months 
of this year was T{299.§ million, compared with T {95.5 
million in the comparable period of 1951. The position will 
probably pick up somewhat now that Turkey’s normal 
exporting season has started again, particularly as with the 
good harvest and the increased production of such minerals 
as coal, chrome and copper there will be no dearth of 
Turkey’s main exports—provided markets can be found for 
them. The Government has so far refused to abandon the 
liberalisation of trade introduced two years ago. It takes 
the line that in the long run Turkey stands to gain from a 
hiberal import policy which makes possible the modernisation 
and mechanisation of industry and a consequent rise in the 
standard of living. But it seems unlikely that it will be able 
to stick to its guns unless Turkey can achieve some notable 
successes on the world markets. 


Ten Days’- Council in the 
Kremlin 


THE culminating point of the 19th All-Union Congress, after 
ten days packed with speeches, greetings and resolutions, was 
a short speech by Stalin which is commented on elsewhere 
To an outsider the debates may have seemed somewhat dreary, 
with controversy conspicuously absent. Yet, this was the 
first opportunity since 1939 to hear so many important Soviet 
personalities making official pronouncements ; and these daily 
meetings have provided some insight”into Soviet life and 


plans, into the economic and political problems facing the 
Party. 


If there was no controversy there were, on the other hand, 
apparent contradictions, a semblance of discord. Stalin, in 
his article published on the eve of the Congress, drew a 
picture of the western world threatened by internal conflicts 
and minimised the danger to the Soviet Union. Yet many 
speakers insisted on the threat of aggressive western im- 
perialism. Some delegates stressed the might of the Soviet 
economy, others its shortcomings. Some spoke of the proxi- 
mity of Communism, others of the reckless dreamers, “ dizzy 
with success,” who hope to storm their way to a Communist 
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society. This picture of discord is, however, deceptive. The 
main purpose of the Congress was simultaneously to reassure 
Soviet citizens and yet prevent them from resting on thei: 
laurels, to arouse pride in their achievement and ye 


spur them on to further work. It was necessary to show 
both the successes and the shortcomings, the might and the 
threat, the distant goal and the path to be travelled. There 
was no real contradiction in all these statements. They were 
only different facets of the same tableau and various actors 
were given different parts to perform. 


THE VOICE OF THE GENERALS: The task of extolling the 
striking power of the Soviet army was given to Marshal 
Bulganin the political chief of the forces, and to Marshal 
Vassilevsky, its military headyand minister of war. The latter 
emphasised the high quality of the officer corps and claimed 
that about nine out of ten officers on active service and six 
out of ten in the reserve took part in the last war. Some %% 
per cent of the officers on active service are party members, 
In another passage Vassi‘evsky disclosed that the last five- 
year plan has made it possible to supply the Soviet forces 
with arms much superior to those they had during the war 
and that the new plan will allow even more striking progress. 
Bulganin repeated that the switch-over to war production 
was carried out partly in three to four months and com- 
pletely in about a year. 


VOICE OF THE PLANNERS: During the economic debate 
Bulganin declared openly that, “while the plan is another 
proof that the Soviet people are giving all their strength to 
peaceful construction . . . we make no secret of the fact that 
our economy can in the shortest possible time be switched 
over to a war footing.” He also said that the technological 
improvement and training of cadres envisaged in the plan will 
further strengthen the defensive capacity of the country. 
Herein lies the crux of the matter: the Marshal and the head 
of the State Planning Commission, Saburov, look at the 
same problem from two different angles. Rearmament must 
be a heavy drain on the Soviet economy, but otherwise it is 
a means of allotting a big slice of the national income to 
investment. 


In the current period emphasis again is laid on heavy 
industry, and this would have been so—though to a lesser 
extent—without the arms race. The ambitious plans for 
agriculture and consumer industries will be fulfilled only if 
‘productivity increases according to schedule. Yet, even if 
they are, total consumption will be raised by less than one 
third. Investment, on the other hand—including delence 
investment—should be doubled during the quinquennium. 
Thus, the planners can praise Soviet economic progress while 
the marshals claim great strides in military preparedness. 


Delegates from the Frontiers 


ALLIES AND NATIONALITIES: The strengthening of the 
ties within the Soviet bloc was emphasised. When 
referring to military preparedness they talked of the united 
forces from the Pacific to the Elbe. There was also much 
talk of closer economic co-operation. The delegates of 
Communist parties of the Soviet bloc and those of other 
foreign countries—there were 43 delegations altogethe:— 
were applauded copiously and kept all the time in the |ime- 
light. © 


Prominent among the speakers were also the representa- 
tives of the various Soviet nationalities. Regional meetings 
preceding this Congress have shown that nationalism stl! 
raises its head in many republics. A special effort seems (0 
have been made, therefore, to show the cohesion of the who 
country, particularly the allegiance of the border states. A 
disproportionately great amount of time was devoted to ‘ie 
Baltic republics, while vice-premier Beria drew special at(¢n- 
tion to the economic progress of the Soviet republics of 
Central Asia compared with Middle East states. 


POST-REVOLUTIONARY GENERATION: Some light on ‘1 
puzzling changes in the Party statute is thrown by “ic 
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Although advertising is nowadays 


cientifically organised, it can never be 


entirely an exact science. The creative 


inspiration of the artist and writer plays 
so big a part. 

Yet there are certain simple principles 
soverning the use of creative work which, 
though often ignored, are vital to its 
maximum. effect. 

One is that the same characteristic 
theme or “ personality” in your press 
advertising should be repeated in your 
posters, showcards, packaging — indeed, 
in every facet of your advertising front. 

Another is that when you have settled 
on a creative advertising theme — you 


should stick to it. Not for months. But 


for years. Variations, yes — but on one 
theme. 

For advertising is not an escalator to 
success. It is a form of education — 
gradually shaping an attitude of mind 
which leads in due course to a settled 
preference and habit of buying. 

Consider some of the advertised names 
which spring first to your mind — and you 
will notice that most of them have been 
consistent in their “ idea ” for many years. 
That’s why you remember them now! 

Crawfords have proved in countless 
successful campaigns that the only way to 
get the utmost effect from your advertising 
is to ensure that its theme is both cohesive 


and continuous. 





CREATORS OF 


FAMOUS ADVERTISING 


W. S. Crawford Ltd, 233 High Holborn, London, W.G.1 
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pe these fifteen letters please’ 





The Dictabelt has revolutionized office dictation! 


FIFTEEN LETTERS or even more on a little plastic 
belt ! That is only one of the amazing developments in 
office dictation made possible by the Dictabelt, the 
revolutionary new recording medium of the Dictaphone 
Time- Master. 


More dictation. Fifteen minutes of solid dictation 
goes on to each Dictabelt ; fifteen minutes of notes, letters 
or memoranda for your secretary to type when it is most 
convenient. Dictabelts fold flat for compact filing and up 
to ten can be posted for a 24d. stamp. 


Easier dictation. The Time-Master is extremely 
simple to operate—there are no time-wasting controls to 
set or adjustments to make. It is designed to achieve 
the maximum efficiency with the minimum of effort both 
when you dictate and when your secretary transcribes. 


Better recording and reproduction. Time-Mast«r 
recording on plastic Dictabelts is crystal-clear from 
beginning to end. The sensitive microphone catches ever) 
word you say—even a whisper: this makes transcription 
both easy and accurate for secretaries. 


ONLY THE TIME-MASTER OFFERS ALL THIS! 
1. Streamlined machine, only 4} ins. high, slightly larger 
than a letterhead. 2. Uniformly clear recording and repro- 
duction. 3. Uniform backspacing, immediate place finding 
4. Simple automatic operation. 5. Mailable, filable, expen 
able Dictabelts, low-cost plastic medium. 6. Nation-wide 
service, Dictaphone dependability. 


Write for Time-Master literature to Dictaphone Co. Lid., 
Dept. O, 107 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


DICTAPHONE ouasen 


Registered Trade Mark 


MADE IN GREAT BRITAIN. Branch Offices; BELFAST BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL CORK DUBLIN GLASGOW LEEDS LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER NEWCAST! 2 
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report of the Credentials Commission, which has analysed 
the ace structure and the length of Party service of the 
delegates. It shows that out. of ‘nearly 1,200 delegates 
with voting power only a handful, less than 20, had joined 
the Party betore 1917. Since the representatives are usually 
chosen among the elder, more seasoned members holding 
important posts, it can be safely assumed that there are very 
few old Bolsheviks left-in the ranks of the Party and not very 
many who have joined in the pre-Stalinist era. In fact, about 
three-quarters of the total membership is accounted for by 
newcomers, who have joined since 1939. They entered the 
ranks during the war when screening was very superficial, and 
one the urgent tasks mow is to educate and discipline 
them so as to recover for the Party the character of a 
devoted élite. 


\rW STATUTE AND PROGRAMME: On the dropping of 
the fifty year old ttle “Bolshevik” and on other pro- 
posed changes in the statute M. Khrushchev added no 
new information, Despite the apparent encouragement . of 
criticism, it was accepted without alteration by the Congress. 
The main purpose of the changes, which strengthen still 
further the control of the Party by its higher organs, seems 
to be to close every possible loophole for deviations and 
divisions. The Congress appointed a special commission to 
prepare a new Party programme. A similar commission was 
elected in 1939 but it produced no tangible result. - Thus 
the Party is still, in theory, bound by its old programme 
drawn up in 1919, which has certainly been made out of date 
by the vast and rapid changes which have transformed Soviet 
society. Stalin himself is again the chairman of the Com- 
mission and his new pamphlet is to serve as a guide for 
the draftsmen. 


NEW CENTRAL COMMITTEE: Finally, the Congress elected 
its standing bedy, the Central Committee of the Party. 
Since the election is really settled from above, it is inter- 
esting to see what changes have been brought about. The 
committee’s membership has nearly doubled, increasing from 
71 to 125. It wall tend to be unwieldy and probably become 
even more subservient to the Presidium—the heir of the 
Politbhur.—or the Secretariat. What these changes signify 
will be considered in a later article. 


Indonesia’s Deceptive 
Stability 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE comparative quiet of the last few months in Indonesia 
presents a deceptively stable picture. No great strikes, no 
violent armed upheavals, no startling threats to the currency 
—all this is true and to the good. It deceptively suggests, 
however, that a firm and purposeful policy has at last been 
pursued ; in reality there has been a downward trend in the 
nation’s economy and a drift to the left in political affairs. 


O! Indonesia’s two leading parties—the Masjwmi (the 
Moslem party) and the PNI (Partai Nasional Indonesia) —the 
’NI scems to have adopted an anti-foreigner, and particularly 
an anti-American, attitude during the past few months. On 
many of the unofficial committees, for instance, which set 
themselves up to organise the celebrations for Independence 
Day on August 17th, members of the PNI made great play 
of their brotherhood with the Communists, a fact which fitted 
neatly into the Party’s present tactic of a united popular 
‘ront. Great interest has. also been shown by the press 
in the so-called Asian Peace Conference at Peking. These 
left-wing enthusiasms, however, have left the Government 
‘oid and it has done what it could to keep them in check. 
Mr Mukarto, the Foreign Minister, has warned against a 
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hasty approach to Moscow and the delegates to the Peking 
Conference have been denied any official status. 
Unfortunately the Masjumi is at this moment split into 
two factions, one led by Dr Mohammed Natsir, the former 
prime minister, the other a religious rather than political 


‘movement calling itself the Nahdatul Ulama. It is to be 


hoped that the factions will come together or,‘ at least, not 
oppose one another, in the general elections which are ex- 
pected about next April. In the villages, the various parties 
are already active with “ political instruction” and pro- 
paganda, and this activity is certain to increase month by 
month ; one of the most active bodies is SOBSI, the Com- 


munist dominated trade union organisation. A disruptive . 


element will be provided by the numerous illegal armed 
organisations, especially the Darul Islam in West Java who 
strongly disapprove of the elections and can be relied on to 
endanger the security of the voter as much as possible. It 
is probable, however, that if the Masjumi sticks together. it 
will emerge at the head of the. poll largely because of the 
established prestige of its leaders and the innate conservatism 
of the people in the rural districts. These personal factors 
count for even more than the influence of religion. 


Theft and Low Productivity 


The economic situation is the old tale of low productivity 
and high pilferage, non-competitive prices and the closing of 
estates. The sugar companies, for instance, have announced 
that the yield is not more than 80 per cent of the expected 
figure, and that about a further 30 per cent has been stolen. 
The loss to the industry through theft and low productivity 
is estimated at Rp.62 million, with the result that many estate- 
owning companies are now financially on their last legs. 
Moreover, all commerce has been subjected to a severe strain 
by the new import regulations, which stipulate that when an 
application is made for a licetice to import, 40 per cent of 
the value must first be deposited with the Government. Then, 
when the licence is granted, the usual credit is opened 
through a bank to the full value of the goods, and the 40 per 
cent already paid has to be reclaimed from the Government. 
But since the banks have been forbidden to grant overdrafts 
to meet this new outlay, or to increase existing overdrafts, 
any business which relies on such imported consumer goods 
as materials and machinery requires a good deal of extra 
ready cash to finance its current trading. Such ready cash 
is scarce. 

The capital, Djakarta, has lately been in a constant buzz 
of rumours and counter-rumours about devaluation. The 
Government is, indeed, deeply concernee about the stability 
of the currency. The Foreign Minister has proposed to the 
cabinet that Indonesia should join the Colombo Plan and 
its reaction, not finally known as yet, should be of great 
interest. In the past the Indonesians have avoided the 
Colombo Plan, first, because they felt it imposed conditions 
which do not accord with the country’s “ neutral policy,” 
and, secondly, because they would therefore presumably 
expect some sort of special treatment to relieve their qualms. 


But it is the lack of security in West Java which now 
causes the most public alarm. Sumatra is quiet ; East Java, 
once a major centre of gang warfare, has been cleared and the 
city of Surabaya is no longer under a curfew. West Java alone 
remains unsettled. The main areas of disturbance are in the 
hills around Bandung, long the centre of the Darul Islam 
insurgents, and on the northern coastal plain near Tjirebon 
(formerly Cheribon).. The gangs are short of funds, and 
kidnappings, which include Europeans, have taken place 
around the local sugar factories, even within a few miles of 
Tjirebon itself. The main coast road from Djakarta has been 
closed for some miles and traffic diverted because of gang 
activities. The army, the TNI, is doing its best, but the 
country is ideal for the professional guerrilla and the casual 
bandit. However, limited trouble in certain areas of Java 
is far preferable to the ubiquitous gangsterism which pre- 
vailed at certain periods in the past. 
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Free World and Eastern Europe—I 





Free Europe in Munich 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


BROADCASTING to the lands beyond the Iron Curtain is an 
uncomfortable profession. Those who practise it are exposed 
not only to the invective of the Stalinists and of their allies 
on this side of the curtain, but also to a volume of friendly 
and unfriendly advice, well- and ill-formed, from the 
numerous political, national, sectional or technical groups 
who think they could do the job better. The organisers 
of Radio Fre> Europe in Munich suffer from two further 
disadvantages: the impact of the American presidential 
campaign and the environment of present-day Germany. 


Radio Free Europe is more than an organisation for the 
diffusion of news and political propaganda to enslaved Eastern 
Europe. A determined and surprisingly successful attempt 
has been made to create complete, free broadcasting stations 
for several of the East European nations. These stations, 
of course, devote a great deal of their time to news bulletins, 
polemical commentary on events in Eastern Europe, and talks 
on various aspects of political and social life in the free 
world. But they also have their cultural programmes, with 
music, songs and plays performed by nationals in their own 
languages. Polish, Czechoslovak and Hungarian stations 
have already been established. The emigrations from these 
countries include talented writers, artists, economists and 
political journalists. In Radio Free Europe some of these 
have been given an opportunity to exercise their talents in a 


manner that they can hope will be of some service to their 
compatriots behind the curtain. 


Episodes such as the controversy provoked in the American 
and European press by the statements of Mr Eisenhower and 
Mr Dulles on the liberation of Eastern Europe immensely 
complicate the task. All East European exiles, except those 
who are willing to forget their nationality and become 
citizens of the United States or of some American or Euro- 
pean country, fervently desire the liberation of their home- 
lands. This is especially the case of those employed in 
Radio Free Europe, who are only there because they wish 
to make their small personal contributions to that end. They 
are understandably depressed by evidence that a large section 
of West European public opinion is indifferent to the fate 
of Eastern Europe, and correspondingly pleased by evidence 
of the strength of contrary opinions. But this does not mean 


that they are happy to see the future of their countries made 
a subject of electoral demagogy. 


The fear has sometimes been expréssed that Radio Free 
Europe, by taking a militant and crusading attitude, would 
arouse false hopes beyond the curtain, would encourage 
premature and hopeless adventures, in which patriots would 
perish and reprisals would fall on whole nations. This fear 
is hardly supported by the facts. Both the leading person- 
alities in the national stations, and their American advisers, 
are well aware of the harm that such an attitude could 
cause, and are on their guard against it. On the other hand, 
they are aware of the danger that if hope of liberation is 
withheld, moral resistance weakens. They must somehow 
steer between the Scylla of enthusiasm and the-Charybdis of 
despair, with no magic political compass to guide them. 
But if they cannot offer a time-table of deliverance, there 
is yet much that they can do. Tey can give their audience 
evidence that the free world has not forgotten them. They 
can tell them that there is a free world, and tell them how 
its inmates live. Above all, they can maintain the cultural, 
moral and national traditions of their nations. 


It is in the cultural field that the Stalinist onslaught is 


most deadly, and it is here that defence and counter-attack 
are most important. For example, the Stalinists attach great 
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importance to the falsification of history. To rob the ration 
of the memory of its heroes and statesmen is no less impor- 
tant than to rob the peasant of his crop or the worker of 
the product of his labour. Cultural Stalinisation can be 
fought only by representatives of the culture that is under 
attack. The chief merit of Radio, Free Europe is that its 
Polish listeners hear programmes that are not only conducted 
in the Polish language, but planned by Poles for Poles. 
Czechs and Hungarians can be told the facts about their 
past which their present rulers conceal or distort. But to 
denounce the lies of the Communists does not mean !alling 
back into the chauvinist spirit in which historical and 
cultural problems were so often handled between the world 
wars. The common sufferings of the East European peoples 
make them more receptive than in the past to the idea that 
they should think of their Baltic and Danubian neighbours 
as friends. Daily contact between the Polish, Czech, Slovak 
and Hungarian writers and technicians in Radio Free Europe 
seems to be helping mutual understanding. But all these are 
long-term trends. No broadcast propaganda will produce 


quick results. This the American organisers of Radio Free 
Europe understand. 


Fanatics of the Sidelines 


The choice of Munich as the site of Radio Free Europe 
can be defended on various grounds, but the environment 
has its disadvantages. One in every nine inhabitants of 
Bavaria has been expelled from Czechoslovakia: in the city 
itself the proportion of Sudetendeutsche is still higher. 
These people have good reason to hate not only the Czech 
Communists but also other Czech political groups which 
shared with the Communists the responsibility for their 
expulsion. It is true that many of the expelled have found 
a decent. place within the West German economy. It is 
true also that many understand that, whatever the future of 
Central Europe, the German and Czech nations must live 
side by side in peace, and that the bleak succession of 
atrocity and counter-atrocity must be énded. Unfortunately, 
however, among the politically active Sudetendeutsche the 
spirit of chauvinism is alive and vigorous. It is personified in 
the leader of the Sudetendeutsche Landmannschaft, Lodgman 
von Auen, a pre-1914 pan-German who has learned nothing 
and forgotten nothing, a man more civilised than Hitler, but 
an heir to the Bohemian German demagogues who were 
Hitler’s teachers in Vienna fifty years ago. 


The Sudeten politicians keep a lynx-eyed watch on the 
Czechoslovak station of Radio Free Europe ; the Silesian and 
Pomeranian expellee politicians do the same for the Polish 
station. The Hungarian station has less to fear from German 
groups. But in Bavaria are some thousands of Hungarian 
ex-soldiers of the army of the 1944 fascist government of 
Szalasi. The leaders of these men are at best narrow-minded 
and reactionary generals, at the worst fanatical Nazis. There 
are also miscellaneous small groups of Slovak separatists and 
Rumanian and Bulgarian former fellow-travellers with the 
Nazis. None of these extremist groups, nor even the expelled 
Landmannschaften, enjoy the official support of the Bavarian 
or Federal government, though they would appear to have 
their friends in the “ Kaiser Ministry.” The truth is rather 
that the absence of any policy in Bonn towards East European 
problems—other than that of the Soviet zone of Germany— 
gives rise to fears for the future. If Bonn’s eastern policy 
is a room swept and garnished, there is certainly no lack 
of devils waiting to make their entrance. 


Radio Free Europe is, of course, an imperfect institution. 
It cannot escape the frustration and demoralisation inherent 
in the unhappy estate of emigration. But against these can 
be set the efforts of intelligent men from three enslaved 
lands, striving to think out anew the problems of theif 
own countries, and to understand neighbour nations in 4 
European spirit. 


(To be concluded) 
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There’s a job coming through 


that calls for power 


(we're doubtful what) 


(we aren’t sure where) 


with close control 


(we don’t know why) 


in the smallest space... 


(we aren't sure how) 


Compressed air 


could save the day 


If you need a piece of equipment which doesn’t exist to 
do a job that does—put the problem to Hymatic. It will 
fall into willing hands. We like problems. They give us 
ideas. Readily producible ideas engineered to do the job 
you want. We are especially keen on problems which 
involve air valves and control mechanisms. We make 


lote of them.- Write Hymatic, Dept. DU.4. 


MMMRNR MANN PN 


(we CAN be accurateabout that/) 


HYMATIC 


COMPRESSED AIR EQUIPMENT 


The Hymatic Engineering Co. Limited, Redditch, Worcestershire 
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Circumstances alter GASES.. 


What suits the silkworm won’t do for the gasses 
glow-worm; what will protect tinned foods crossing the 
country won’t keep a consignment of hats in good 
shape on their way to Australia. But packaging 
problems are plain sailing to the Packaging Division 
of the Bowater Organisation. Bowaters provide 
for most products that can be packed in paper. That 
means more than you might suppose; A sit means fibre drums, corrugated cases, spiral-wound! 
canisters, paper bags in countless shapes and sizes, multiwall sacks, protective food wrappings. Five separate paper. 


converting companies make up the Packaging Division, offering five different approaches to progressive p.cking, 
Q } c € > 6 ) 


Se 


»—p> THE PACKAGING DIVISION OF THE BOWATER ORGANISATION 


- —— ~~ 


Bowaters Sales Company Limited, Harewood House, Hanover Square, London, W.1 


Gz» THE ROYAL CHARTER COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1759 
Would a better 
Canteen help production 3 
| sin your works? 


Better food input unquestionably helps work output and highly 
efficient modern ranges built by Carron Company make bette? 





ae cooking easier. Further, by low fuel consumption, they reduce 
a running costs and so make good meals a practical proposition. 


Carron Company have built ‘all types of cooking apparatus for 
nearly two hundred years and Carron equipment may be heated by 
solid fuel, steam, gas, oil or electricity. The advice of Carron experts 
is available on the most suitable installation for your works and they 

will be glad to plan the complete layout for you. Regular maintenance 
contracts can be arranged. Write for further details to Department C.A. 


Cc od r ir oO Nn HEAVY DUTY COOKING EQUIPMENT 


COAL* COKE’ STEAM * OIL* GAS* ELECTRICITY 


TT 


a 


CARRON COMPANY * CARRON * FALKIRK * STIRLINGSHIRE @ LONDON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, NEWCASTLE AND GLASGOW 
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Franco-American 


Quarrel 


Wuat are the facts behind the most recent misunder- 
standing between France and the United States ? At Lisbon 
the Americans said that they would try to contribute $500 
million to the French military budget for 1953. M. Letour- 
neau, when in Washington, obtained a further promise of 
$150 million intended to lighten the burden created by the 
war in Indo-China. M. Pinay therefore conceived his. budget 
ground an estimated $650 million of aid. In a note handed 
to him last week, however, the State Department informed 
M. Pinay that he would get only $525 million. It was hinted, 
moreover, that even this allocation depended in part on 
whether or not M. Pinay would increase his military budget. 
In addition, there is the fact that the arms industry is 
seriously dependent on American off-shore purchases. France 
had hoped that another $625 million would be allocated by 
the Department of Defence, but it now appears that only a 
third of this sum will be available ; so M. Pinay faces not only 
a gap in his budget but a critical situation in a vital industry. 


The French argue, most convincingly, that it is impossible 
to pursue a sound budgetary policy or to contribute effec- 
tively towards European defence so long as America refuses 
to make long-term financial engagements. In a memorandum 
submitted to Nato on September 22nd they pointed out that 
bilateral dealings between individual governments and Wash- 
ington were wholly inadequate to meet the needs of a multi- 
lateral defence organisation. Despite the existence of per- 
manent Nato machinery for that purpose, individual members 
were forced to deal directly with the Pentagon. Instead, the 
French proposed a common budget in which all Nato 
members would agree about the gap between what the 
military asks for and what national economies can do. This 
deficit would then be met by multilateral action. By pooling 


| financial resources it would be possible to make long-range 


plans, and financial and material reserves could be shifted 
whenever a critical situation developed in a member country. 


The Americans, too, have a strong case. Whichever way 
one looks at it, their aid to France is enormous (most esti- 
mates even overlog the $100 million which accrue annually 
through military spending, base-rentals, etc.). The French 
tend to forget the existence of Congress and of the American 
taxpayer who has not, as yet, been stunned into total acquies- 
cence by years of énforced generosity. The timing of 
various French appeals and fits of temper is also not above 
suspicion: the poor rélation seems to appear outside the 
window every time there is a party on, and M. Pinay must 
have been aware of the embarrassment he was causing to an 
administration engaged in a Presidential election. Indeed, the 
speed with which the diplomatic blaze-up has been snuffed 
out shows that M. Pinay spoke at a most delicate juncture. 
Finally, it is being said plainly that the French armament 
industry is not yet a model of economy or efficiency. There 
are serious doubts abroad about whether a large American 
investment in French arms production is the most fruitful 
way of strengthening European defence. 


The airing of these differences should stimulate fresh 
thinking about Nato’s role in the use of American aid. Recent 
statements by General Bradley, by Lord Ismay and by Field 
Marshal Montgomery, all support the views implicit in the 
French memorandum. Nato will have to be given greater 
power i! it is to carry out its task, and a multilateral budget- 
ing sysiem could contribute towards this end. The Mutual 
Security Agency in Washington has prepared a “green book ” 
on the whole problem of assistance to Europe. It contains 
ame which should meet French objections more than 

-way and suggests a dollar bloc in which various national 


: 
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defence budgets could be co-ordinated. The new President 


will find it on his desk, and this French-American family 
quarrel may help to make it “ priority reading.” 


Mao Tse-tung’s Road 


to Power 


FROM time to time during the past two decades writings by 
the leaders of Chinese Communism intended for domestic 
rather than foreign consumption have been studied by 
Western specialists in Chinese affairs. But there has been 
a dearth of documentation on the history of the movement 
and it has remained far more obscure than has Russian Com- 
munism. A Documentary History of Chinese Communism* 
which has now appeared as a result of study organised by 
the Russian Research Centre at Harvard University goes far 
to fill the gap. The editors have to admit that it has been 
found impossible to obtain texts of certain documents which 
would be desirable for the completion of the story ; thus no 
documents can be traced from the first Chinese Communist 
party Congress, which was held in 1921, and the earliest 
material in the book dates from the summer of 1922. But 
for the subsequent development of the party and its official 
political line there is a useful selection of material culmin- 
ating in the Organic Law of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment of September, 1949. 


A collection of documents full of allusions to the Chinese 


politics of the moment as well as to Marxist dogmas is hardly 
to be appreciated without a commentary. This has been 

rovided, so that the documents are, as it were, imbedded 
in a historical survey of Chinese Communism by three 
American writers. They have discreetly kept off the most 
controversial issues of this history—notably the effects of 
Russian and American policies on the course of the civil 
war in China. They have confined their theme to the evolu- 
tion of the party line, and within these limits their account 
is fair-minded and thorough. 


The question best illuminated by this collection is that of 
the relation of Chinese Communist doctrine (and particu- 
2% A Documentary History of Chinese Commmnesism. By Conrad 
Brandt, Benjamin Schwartz and John K. Fairbank. Allen and 
Unwin. 





ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
ABROAD 


The Economist Intelligence Unit provides 
quarterly reports on economic and business 
conditions in 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Borneo, 
Brazil, Burma, Canada, Chile. China, 
Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Egypt, Fin- 
land, France, India, Indonesia, Indo-China, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Jugoslavia, Kenya, 
Malaya, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Pakistan, Persia, Philippines, 
Portugal, Siam, Southern Rhodesia, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Union. of 
South Africa, Uruguay. USA, Venezuela, 
Western Germany. . 
These reports give a concise analysis of 
matters of concern to exporters and investors. 
Particulars may be obtained from The 
Economist Intelligence Unit, 22 Ryder 


Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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. larly the “ thought of Mao”) to the Marxist-Leninist creed 
as transmitted to China from Russia. From the beginning 
it was recognised that social conditions in China were 
different from those in Russia and that the principles of 
Communism would have to. be adapted to the Chinese 
environment. The inference first drawn from-the backward- 
ness of the Chinese economy and the weakness of the urban 
proletariat was that the (Chinese; Communists could only be 
effective in combination with the Kuomintang as the party 
trying to carry out a bourgeois<democratic revolution ; this 
was the line pressed on the. Chinese Communists by the 
Comintern. The result was that in 1926-27 the Chinese 
Communist party, in order to maintain the alliance with the 
Kuomintang, trfd to curb the mass movement of the peasant 
associations which had been stimulated by Communist 
propaganda and became extremely powerful immediately after 
the collapse of the “ war-lord” regime in South China. 


Stalin’s Miscalculation 


Mao Tse-tung, who was not at that time the supreme leader 
of the Chinese Communists, but was already one of their most 
influential figures, protested vigorously against the policy of 
restraining the peasant jacquerie, and the fact that his report 
on the agrarian situation in Hunan (written in February, 
1927 and reproduced in the present collection) was not sup- 
pressed indicates that there was considerable sympathy in 
the party for his point of view. As Trotsky was at that time 
likewise attacking the policy (endorsed by Stalin) of curbing 
the revolutionary mass movement in order to preserve the 
alliance with the Kuomintang, Mao’s line was parallel to 
- Trotsky’s ; but Mao never seems to have been reckoned a 
Trotskyite and was indeed indifferent to Soviet internal 
politics. In Moscow the affzits of China were so much 
ammunition in the bitter polemics between Stalin and 
Trotsky, but for the Chinese it was naturally their own 
revolution, and not the faction fight in Moscow, that was of 
absorbing interest. Mao himself always avoided any renun- 
ciation of the Comintern. 


After the Kuomintang had turned on the Communists and 
thus discredited the policy of sacrificing the mass move- 
rent for the sake of conciliating the nationalist bourgeoisie, 
Stalin extricated himself from his embarrassment by putting 
all the blame for failure on the Chinese Communist leader- 
ship of Chen Tu-hsiu and switched the Comintern line 
abruptly to one of extreme “ adventurism.” This, however, 
was initially not in favour of Mao, but of another rival for 
eadership, Li Li-san, who promised victory through risings 
of the proletariat in the cities. The policy of reliance on the 
urban workers, however, also resulted in failure, and only the 
peasant guerrilla forces were left, holding their own in various 
parts of the countryside. This situation naturally brought 
Mao to the top, as peasant revolt was his speciality, and the 
Comintern gave him definite, if somewhat grudging 
recognition. 


Peasant Basis of Power 


Mao and his followers have never admitted that their policy 
of building revolutionary power on a peasant basis was in any 
way incompatible with Marxist-Leninist theory ; it was, in 
their view, simply a tactical adaptation to actual conditions 
in China. The Chinese industrial proletariat was too weak 
to make a revolution, but the agrarian situation was such that 

‘the poorer peasantry could be made the instrument for a great 
social upheaval, which would serve Communist ends provided 
that the direction of it could be kept in Communist hands. 
Mao, in 1927, expressed his view of the relative importance of 
the various revolutionary forces in China at that time by a 
statistical estimate that of a total value of ten points “ the 
urban dwellers and the military units rate only three points, 


while the remaining seven points should go to the peasants 
in their rural revolution.” 
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Mao’s stand may be compared to’ Lenin’s “ dis<.; 


the peasants, contrary to the traditional Marxist ittitude : 
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1905. But Lenin still conceived the agrarian joc jverie 
auxiliary to the action of the proletariat in the cities, wherey 
Mao believed ‘that peasant insurrection could be decisiy, 
without success in -the cities. Moreover, Lenin approache 
the peasant question from the outside, whereas \a0 wa 
himself of rustic origin though not of poor pea int, by 
of “ kulak,” stock. His understanding of peasant needs ang 
sentiments has undoubtedly been a major factor in his 
success. On the other hand, the destiny which he has deter. 
mined for the Chinese peasant is the one which Communism 
is bound sooner or later to impose on all peasants—:)iat js tg 
say, collectivisation. Communism always tricks the peasay 


by first promising him a redivision of the land in private 
ownership and only revealing the ultimate goal of collectiy. 
sation after power has been won and Consolidated. Hints of 
collectivisation in the not so distant future are now becoming 
more and more frequent in China, and the news is gradually 
being broken to the peasant that he has been given the land 
of the landlords only in order-that it may be taken away again. 


A misunderstanding of the tactical nature of the concen. 
tration of the Chinese Communists on peasant insurrection 
was the origin of the idea, which became so prevalent in 
Britain and America, that they were not really Communists 
at all but merely “agrarian reformers” who had adopted 
the Communist label. This impression was strengthened by 
the apparent moderation of the Communists during the 
period of the renewed Kuomintang-Communist united front 
against Japan, and even later before the civil war had been 
won. The selected documents show that throughout these 
phases of superficial concession and conciliation, the indoc- 
trination of party members continued to be on the most un- 
compromising lines ; indeed, as the editors put it, “ the Party 
chose to re-emphasise its basic principles during this period, 
in an evident determination to maintain its Leninist founda- 
tions in the midst of all the changes brought about 5y the 
war-time shift to the united front.” 


Tactical Hocus-Pocus 


The contrast between the unvarying rigidity of the basic 
doctrine and the extreme flexibility of the tactical pro- 
grammes is perhaps the most striking feature of this collec- 
tion taken as a whole. Recent Chinese history shows this 
dualism in its most extreme form, thougffit is characteristic 
of Communism everywhere. The essential thing in Com- 
munism is that the party members—and especially those in 
the inner ring of the leadership—should understand what 
the objective is and should never be led astray by the tactical 
hocus-pocus devised for the uninitiated. The goal is always 
the same—absolute power for the party, total possession of 
the means of production by the party state, the destruction of 
all domestic forces of resistance ; and permanent warlarc 
“cold ” or otherwise, against the principal powers of the non- 
Communist world. Everything else is essentially humbus— 
the politics of a transitional tactical phase by which the !’arty 
for the time being gains support outside its own ranks. | \ 
true that there may be fierce disagreements about what 's 
tactically expedient at any given moment ; such conflicts ‘ay 
be the form taken by personal rivalries for leadership or ‘cy 
may arise through individuals who by conviction or temp"? 
ment become so attached to one phase-of policy that (icy 
cannot adjust themselves to a reversal of the party line [0 
1937 the Chinese Communist party had its Martys ind 
Tillons who could not swallow the new united front »:(h 
the Kuomintang and it took all Mao Tse-tung’s pres‘is¢ 
backed by the full authority of the Comintern to bring ‘1 
uncompromising militants into line. But the militants need 
have oe about Mao’s moderation or feared thai ‘ic 
become soft towards opponents of the party ; since 1 
to power he has aie no ikasncs ta Bolshevik 
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pects ¢ 


of Enterprise No. 24 





It often happens that several com- 


panies or divisions of the Simon Engineering 
Group bring their widely differing services to 
bear upon a single contract. A large new 
phosphorus factory near Bristol for Albright & 
Wilson Ltd. is a case in point. One division 
of Simon-Carves acted as consultant on siting 
and layout and is responsible for building and 
civil work; a second is dealing with materials 
handling and processing equipment, and-a third 
with electrostatic dust precipitation; Simon 
Handling Engineers are supplying pneumatic 

scharging plants for unloading rock phosphate 


from ships. 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO. LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO, LTD 
SANDHOLME IRON CO. LTD 

THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

TYRESOLES LTD 


These facts are published to show what British workers 
can achieve in spite of difficulties, 
with British organising skill behind them. 


It can be done 


The job was an oil refinery in Britian—and this vital industry 
demands speed. Every stage of construction was scheduled é oes 
in advance; and, for good reasons, the day and the hour . 
were fixed for completion of one essential section. This in- ‘eae 
volved complex construction by unconventional methods, 


requiring 4,000 tons of concrete and steel. 


A programme was drawn up 
showing each day’s work for the 
six months allotted. 

Everyone responsible had a 





copy and everyone worked to 
it. Whatever the weather— 
and this was midwinter— 
progress never departed 
substantially from schedule ; 
and the work was finished a 
few hours ahead of time. 
That programme, though 
backed by knowledge and 
experience, relied on the spirit 
of the men on the job, and it 
was they who proved it correct. 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED. Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
London. Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka. Established in 1848 


Plans for DEVELOPMENT 


Business men who have plans for develop- 
ment in overseas and colonial territories 
which call for medium or long term 
finance should write for our new 
booklet. It explains what the Corporation can 
do for you and gives details of the countries in 
which we operate. Please write 


to the Manager at the address given below. 
BARCLAYS OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LIMITED 


64, Lombard Street, London, 2.0.3 
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READY FOR ANY JOB 
AT THE TURN OF A KNOB 


“COMPLETELY NEW” — those are words that can 
be applied, without reservation, to the Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machine. If you find it hard to 
visualize an accounting machine that is /imitlessly 
adaptable, capable at the turn of a selector-knob of 
doing countless different jobs for a small firm, or a vast 
amount of one particular job for a large organization, 
it is time you saw the Sensimatic in action. 

The key to the machine’s astonishing versatility is the | 
newly discovered principle of “‘Sensimatic Control” —, 
the incorporation of a “mechanical brain” that directs ; = 
the machine through every mathematical function and Y, 
every carriage movement during a posting operation. , | 
Each Control Unit guides the machine through four \-. 
separate operations, and, since there is no limit to the 
number of different units you can use, there is no /imit 
to the number of accounting jobs the Sensimatic can do, 
and the Control Unit can be changed by the operator in 
a matter of seconds. 


You owe it to your business to let Burroughs show you 
the Sensimatic today. 
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This is a Sensimatic Control 
Unit 
a switch, guides the machine 
automatically through every 
mathematical function and 
carnage movement. Each 
panel gives you any four 
accounting operations in 
any combination, 


MAKES accounting MMO 


COMPLETELY NEW 


@ ADAPTABILITY — A 
of a knob — that’s all 
effort needed to’ switch 
Sensimatic from one 
ng operation to another, 
from Accounts Receivable 
vy) to Stock Records. 
res, Costs, Payroll, Pur- 
ise Ledger, General 
dger, Statistical Analysis ; 
Sensimatic is reset in a 
nent for all these pro- 
lures . . » and mMany, 
iny more. 
@ SPEED — The _ Sensi- 
matic’s light key depression, 
positive form alignment, 
early key release, make its 
operation far simpler, far 
faster, far more easily learnt. 
Anyone who can operate an 
adding machine can get the 
Sensimatic into full pro- 
luction ! 


which, at a flick of 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE LIMITED, AVON HOUSE, 356-366 OXPORD ST., LONDON W.1 


Sales and Service Offices in principal cities 
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A new assembly line enabled Austin’s ¢ 
turn out over 3,000 cars a week. 
How many machines did they need 
turn out nearly 20,000 pay-packets? 





More cars for export, more figure-work — faster 


T LONGBRIDGE, the great Austin 

Motor Company is now turning out 

well over 3,000 cars every week — the 
greater proportion for export. 

This phenomenal production rate owes 
much to the output from the new Car 
Assembly Building, which houses the most 
modern assembly lines in the world. 

Austin’s full production programme, 
however, has thrown new burdens on 
office departments, where the pay-packets 
for nearly 20,000 workers — and all that 
additional information on P.A.Y.E. opera- 
tion, needed by Government and Tax 
Authorities — have to be prepared every 
week. 

Could office production be stepped up 
and streamlined, too? Austin’s thought so, 
and called in Burroughs to help. After 
investigation, Burroughs suggested the 
installation of their Class 30 machines to 
handle all Payroll problems, and, just 
about the time the new Austin assembly 
plant was ready, these machines went into 
operation. 

Result; The Austin Payroll can now be 
prepared, and payslips issued, as fast and 
as smoothly as car-assembly in the shops. 
The workers are paid from one unit of 


14 machines — less than half the number 
of machines previously employed. 

Every worker gets a concise, fully- 
informative payslip which tells him exactly 
where he stands, and how his pay is made 
up. These machines also produce prompt 
figure facts, which include the main Cost 
Analysis, and up-to-date Tax and Earnings 
Records that provide immediate answers to 
tax queries. 

What about you? If your business 
could benefit from faster figuring, call in 
Burroughs. They can offer advice on all 
the latest systems, for Burroughs make the 
world’s broadest line of record-keeping 
machines: Adding, Calculating, Account- 
ing, Billing and Statistical Machines, and 
Microfilm Equipment. 

Call Burroughs today. Sales and Service 
offices in principal cities round the world. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, Avon 
House, 356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


Photographed here is Miss Madge 
Tomlinson, of the Burroughs In- 
stallation staff, who instructed the 
Austin operators in the use of the 
Burroughs Class 30 machines on 
Payroll work, and helped to solve 
the Case of the Extra Austins. 


For expert advice on business figures 


CALL IN Burroughs 
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Policy and Costs 


Development Areas Revisited—I 

© «| appearance there has been little change since 
a « var in government policy for the control of in- 
dustria location. The Distribution of Industry Act, 
1946. created the development areas out of the prewar 
depressed areas, changing the title as a first step 


towards rescuing them from depression, but without any 
pretence that they were specially fitted for development. 
The 1945 Act has been amended once only and the 
amendments were slight. No official review of the work- 


ings of the Act has appeared since 1948, and its prin- 
ciple has rarely been challenged. 
In spite of appearances, however, important changes 
of policy have in fact occurred. In the early years, almost 
any candidate for a factory in the development areas was 
considered eligible, whether he made toys for the home 
market or knitwear for North America ; later, applicants 
were § creel more carefully. The building of “ ad- 
vance ’ factories was discontinued some years ago ; since 
then, the defence programme has put a damper on civil 
building and altered the geographical spread of the new 
factories now going up ; sometimes, also, pressure has 
| been put on manufacturers to think of sites in districts 
right outside the development areas. All these changes 
have meant that the favours originally offered to the 


development areas have been steadily whittled down. 


In part, this has reflected a diminished preoccupation 
with the risk of severe unemployment in these areas. In 
part, it has been due to a greater emphasis on broader 


| national objectives such as the export drive, control of 


capital investment, or the munitions programme. There 
has also been a more realistic assessment by the govern- 
ment of its powers to control industrial location. It would 
seem, however, that the. general public has moved in the 


| opposite direction and formed an increasingly exag- 


gerated impression.of the efficacy of the government's 


| powers. The development areas have been visibly far 
} more prosperous and have had a far larger share of new 


industry than at any time between‘the wars. What is 
more natural than to attribute the change to the Distribu- 
ion of Industry Act? It is commonly overlooked that 
€ circumstances in which the Act came into operation 
were peculiarly favourable to the developments that it 
sought 0 promote. With booming markets both at home 
and abroad, there was an extraordinary expansion in 
manufac turing employment in all parts of the country, 
and new factories were put up at a rate much higher than 
before the war. At the same time there was a complete 
Transformation in the ‘basic industries of coal, steel and 
shipbuil ding, in which prewar unemployment was con- 
centraicd and in which over. one worker in four in the 
development areas was engaged in 1939. The shortage 
of labour in other parts of the country, the greater pur- 
chasing power of the home market and the new oppor- 
tunities in export markets combined to dispose many 


firms to open branch factories in the development areas 
without the added incentive of government assistance. 

In view of the length of time for which government 
control of location has continued, it is surprising how 
little has been published about the experience of firms 
that have gone to the development areas. It is highly 
desirable that this experience should be examined dis- 
passionately in the present comparative calm, while the 
development area policy is largely in abeyance. A study 
of the effect on costs of production of setting up a branch 
in one of the development areas would be useful both to 
other firms faced with this choice and to anyone trying 
to weigh up what is involved in taking work to the 
worker, 

* 


A study of this kind has been in progress over the past 
few years, under the auspices of the National Institute of 
Social and Economic Research, with the assistance of the 
Board of Trade ; and the first two reports have now 
appeared. The first of these, by Mr W. F. Luttrell, on 
“The Cost of Industrial Movement ”’* relates mainly to 
shoe production and analyses the experience of firms 
setting up branches at a new location ; the other, by Mr 
D. C. Hague and Mr P: K. Newman on “ Costs in 
Alternative Locations: the Clothing Industry ”’} is a 
study of the extra costs that were incurred. by London 
clothing firms setting up branches in South Wales (or 
the North-East Coast in one case) rather than within the 
London area. 


The first report provides an interesting demonstration 
that almost any branch factory starts off with higher 
costs than the parent factory—sometimes more than 
twice as high—and that the settling-in period may be 
prolonged. For three shoe firms that set up branches 
after the war, total costs averaged 110 per cent more than 
at the parent factory in the first year of operation and 
even in the third year 12 per cent more. The excess of 
direct wage costs showed a fall between the first and third 
year from 94 per cent to 24 per cent. Even more im- 
portant were excess overheads, although few firms care- 
fully compared overheads at the branch and at the main 
works. One large firm, where nearly all the excess costs 
came under the heading of overheads, did not even keep a 
separate account of the branch’s overheads but lumped 
them in with those of the parent works. 


Excess costs at the branch arising from the distance 
of the site from the main works cannot be measured. 
Branches that were opened within 30 miles had lower 
costs than those farther away, particularly those more 
than 60 miles away. But this was mainly due to the 
nucleus of skilled workers that was available within the 


* Cambridge University Press, 18s. "+ Cambeidge “University 
Press, 12s. 6d. 
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traditional area of boot and shoe manufacture and not 
available further away. Cost of transport was a relatively 
trivial facfor. The success of a branch factory seems to 
depend heavily on circumstances that have more to do 
with management and supervision—the method of train- 
ing workers, for example—than with location. 


Management and supervision, however, are them- 
selves affected by choice of location. Both reports show 
that there is a limit to the amount of travelling that 
managers will or can undertake without prejudice to 
their real job of managing. They cannot be for ever 
superintending the manufacturing, marketing and de- 
velopment problems of a branch a day’s journey away ; 
nor can their harassed subordinates easily afford to spend 
time in recruiting key workers (to whom the policy of 
bringing work to-the worker does not apply), finding 
houses for them, and developing skills that are com- 
pletely lacking in the neighbourhood. The cost in mana- 
gerial efficiency of opening a branch in a distant part 
of the country is not easily measurable, but it is certainly 
significant, 

x 


The second report suggests that these drawbacks have 
been successfully overcome in the clothing industry. 
There is no reference to significantly higher unit costs 
at branch factories, and when all items of cost likely to 
be affected by a move to South Wales have been 
examined, the differences compared with a hypothetical 
new branch in London are very small. Transport costs, 
for example, varied from 0.3 per cent of turnover below, 
to 0.8 per cent of turnover above, costs at a London 
location. Administrative services and other costs, so far 
as they could be measured financially, differed by an 
equally narrow margin. Labour costs were generally 
comparable, but there was a wider range of variation. 
In one factory, labour costs were little more than half 
those in London ; in another, they were 20-25 per cent 
lower than London ; in a third, earnings were between 
half and two-thirds the average in the main London 
factory, but wage-costs were less wide apart because of 
differences in skill ; in two others, the difference in wage- 
costs was relatively slight. Wage-cost generally amounted 
to about 15 per cent of turnover ; thus an average differ- 
ence of, say, 10 per cent would represent 1.5 per cent of 
turnover and against this saving might have to be set 
the higher cost of training and supervision in South 
Wales and a rather higher rate of absenteeism. 


Clothing is an important case: probably as many firms 
on the new industrial-estates are in this industry as in 
any other. But it is also a peculiarly favourable one. Even 
before 1939 there was a marked tendency for the indus- 
try to expand in the development areas and contract else- 
where. Since 1939 the movement has been accelerated 
by the need to find new sources of cheap labour at the 
same time as conditions have favoured the use of less 
skilled workers, longer runs, and line production 
methods. For these reasons, to go to South Wales has 
presented positive advantages for some clothing firms 
quite apart from the attraction of a modern factory at 
favourable rent. “In traditional clothing centres,” as 
one firm wrote, “ it is very hard to break with traditional 
methods.” Clothing firms that moved to South Wales 
. and the North-East Coast escaped most of these diffi- 
culties and could start afresh with mass production tech- 
niques in a well-equipped factory, in which scheduling 
and management control were a great deal easier. 
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Pressure on clothing manufacturers to move to th 
development areas, therefore, has followed an esta. 
lished trend, and may well have happy results. Over th. 
past year unemployment has no doubt risen steep!y in th. 
new clothing factories, but not nearly so steeply 5 in th. 
traditional centres of the industry. Between June, 195; 
and June, 1952, for example, unemployment in clothing 
nearly doubled in the development areas but more thay 
quadrupled elsewhere. In hosiery, where unemploymer 
at June, 1951, was negligible outside the developmen 
areas and a little over 1 per cent within them, it had rise, 
by June, 1952, to about § per cent both in the develop. 
ment areas and in the rest of the country. 


In other industries there have been enough factory 
closures over the past year to give some substance to the 
constant fear of the development areas that branch 
factories opened there would be the first to shut when 
demand slumped. But the casualties have been perhaps 
no higher than one must reckon in a sample of new 
factories wherever located. It may be true that, even 
when the branch factories have lower costs than the main 
works, they are more vulnerable because the main works 
have less hope of re-engaging any workers who are dis- 
charged. There is as yet no evidence that this has 
dominated the reactions of managements to adversity. 
The branch factory is often supplying a quite different 
market from the parent factory or even making a quite 
different product, so that the immediate reaction is 
rarely so drastic as outright closure. 


‘Many of the firms that have gone to the development 
areas have plainly had no reason to regret their choice. 
All the branch factories that Mr Luttrell examined had 
more than paid their way since they were set up, even 
although unit costs were higher. The erection of 3 
branch factory was a decidedly better proposition than 
outworking in shoe-manufacturing or sub-contracting in 
engineering. But the establishment of a branch was no 
light undertaking ; if the same output could have been 
produced at the main works, extended if necessary, costs 
would have been much lower and the strain on man- 
agement greatly relaxed. It was only the impossibility 
of recruiting additional labour or finding room for 3 
factory extension that made firms undertake a branch 


The most obvious condition governing the success of 
the new branch factories has thus been the wide margin 
between prices and costs that allowed them time to gain 
a footing. It has generally been necessary for the branch 
factory to content itself with longer runs of the simpler 
products, leaving the main works to take on batch manu- 
facture of the latest or most complicated models. Where 
this division of labour has not been possible, firms have 
been less willing to disperse their activities or less suc- 
cessful if they did. Where a large range of auxiliary 
services has been necessary, as in many branches of the 
metal and engineering trades, firms have been reluctant 
to go outside the traditional centres of their industry. 
They have found it easier to move when the branch 
could be run as a separate unit by a management with 
wide discretion, and when the branch could be given the 
advantage of an adequate nucleus of key workers trom 
the parent factory. Even in the most favourable condi- 
tions, however, it has taken some years to bring direct 
costs at the branch into line with costs at the mail 
works ; and overhead costs have often proved a mort 
severe, more lasting and more neglected handicap. 

(To be continued) 
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1951, MN OLID practical achievernent is concealed beneath the 
thing MY <cieniific trappings of ultrasonics. This formidable 
than Mord concerns the use of acoustic energy at frequencies 


Ment 
Ment 


cched above the range of human hearing. As a science, 
trasonics will always be a closed book except to a 


Cisen HM ondful initiates, but im its practical application it 
clop. HMR omises to lead to some interesting changes in industrial 
chniques. Industry is apt to be frightened of new 


bcoveries that can be understood only. by highly quali- 





ae ed scientists, and to forget that a piece of apparatus 
-anch ges familiar as a domestic television receiver is a minor 
when masterpiece of electronic engineering. The new tech- 
rhaps mpiques call for practical application and this, in the first 
new ggpnstance at least, frequently has to be pioneered by the 
even Mempcientists themselves. Thus it happens companies whose 
main experience is essentially scientific are beginning to find 
vorks Inemselves involved in the design, production and 
. disk arketing of industrial apparatus far removed from 
hay Ipbeir chosen field of activity. Ultrasonics provide 
rsity typical example of the awkward problems that 
rent his can create for the scientific innovator who brings the 


quite Jptuits of research to the stage of practical application. 
nis The bare principles of ultrasonics are not difficult to 
describe. Sound travels in waves, and if there is enough 
eis ower in the waves, they can strike a surface with con- 
oice, Mapiderable force. Because this force is in the form of 
had Mepraves, 2 surface to which it is applied is struck at regular 
avan (ageatervals and not subjected to continuous pressure. The 
“. Mmmsuccessful application of this force of sound waves 


ta depends, however, on developing a sufficient degree of 
\o in @prower, and this has proved no easy matter. 

oo This is the basis of the new techniques of ultrasonics. 
been Mabey depend on making use of the curious behaviour of 


-osty aecettain materials when they are subjected to an electric 
or magnetic field. Some crystals change their 
vility |e'Mensions when current is applied in certain directions ; 

some metals behave in the same way when they are placed 
inch, gD a magnetic field. If power is applied to them inter- 


nrrent 
mafi- current 


_ Be mitently, these materials can be made to expand and 
8S Ot MR contract ; if they do so at sufficient speed, they set up 
gil Be vibrations which take the form of sound waves so high 
- in frequency as to be inaudible. 
ow The industrial application of ultrasonics has proceeded 
oo slong two parallel lines, determined by the type of 


apparatus (called a “ transducer ”’) used for production of 
the waves. Crystals may be used, but they will not 
can, a “thstand a very high input of energy, being limited to a 
ary MEO’! of about 500 watts. They produce waves of high 
“4, frequency up to §00 megacycles—that is 500 million 


», [eyes or vibrations per second. 
stry. The other form of transducer uses metal placed in a 
inch magnetic field, and gives a wave of lower frequency (up to 


with [ge 10° kilocycles or 100,000 vibrations a second) with more 
. the sharply defined peaks and troughs, and can handle 
am é much higher power input. The present maximum 
ndi- input for the metal transducer is 4 kW and it 
rect fg T0smits about 4§ per cent of the input, but 
nain there seems no reason why input should not go up to 20 
nore kW for those applications that require higher power. Fhe 

distinction between the low-energy, high-frequency wave 

Produced by the crystal method, and the high-energy, 

low-freg uency wave of the metal transducer is important 
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Ultrasonics in Industry 


because it determines the practical applications of the two 
types of apparatus. The high-frequency method is being 
used for measuring and testing and it may have some 
applications to sterilising. Among the leading British 
companies in this type of work are Kelvin Hughes, the 
General Electric Company and the Mullard Company, 
which has done some work in the application of ultra- 
sonics to sterilising. Kelvin Hughes has built up a 
considerable market for marine echo-sounding equip- 
ment incorporating a crystal source of ultrasonic 
waves. By transmitting these to the sea bed from 
the ship’s bottom, and measuring the time that 
they take to bounce back, a clear picture is obtained 
of the sea bed, or of the size of any shoals of fish that they 
may strike. Trawlers are making considerable use of this 
equipment ; some fishermen maintain that they can 
identify the: type of fish from the echo they receive, 


though the makers are probably more modest in their 
claims. 


Kelvin Hughes have recently adapted these echo- 
sounding principles to the detection of flaws in castings, 
while GEC has developed similar equipment for the 
Dunlop Rubber Company to test tyre solidity. As 
specifications become more exacting, so industry becomes 
increasingly dependent on non-destructive testing, and 
ultrasonic flaw detection is sometimes more accurate, 
and less dangerous, than radiography. It will, for 
instance, reveal hairline faults and air pockets that X-ray 
tests could miss. But important though it is, this is not 
the main, nor the most exciting, of the possibilities of 
industrial ultrasonics. 


- 


The alternative type of high-powered, low-frequency 
transducer is the product of Mullard Ltd.—the only com- 
pany, it claims, marketing apparatus that will produce 
sound waves of this power. Several of the applications 
at present being groomed for their commercial debut rely 
on the effect of high-powered sound waves on liquids. 
The intermittent pulse of the wave builds up a wall of 
pressure before it, followed by a sudden drop in pressure 
in its wake. This produces in liquids a phenomenon 
known as “ cavitation,” as a result of which the structure 
of liquids appears to be changed by the rapid pressure 
impulses. It is worth noting that this phenomenon of 
cavitation is produced only when the waves are passing 
through a liquid where they meet some resistance. It 
does not take place in air, which is easily displaced ; 
hence the waves are quite harmless to znyone who might 
get in their path. 


The first practical outcome of the company’s research, 
once the high-powered ultrasonic generator was 
perfected, was a small soldering iron for aluminium. 
In this case, cavitation is produced in the liquid 
solder itself, and used to erode the oxide film that 
prevents the satisfactory tinning of aluminium by 
any other khown method. As the film is eroded, 
so the solder instantly coats the metal and leaves 
a tinned surface that can be soldered to any other 
surface by conventional and reliable methods. If 
this process becomes widely accepted, it may 
remove one important restriction on the use of 
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aluminium. It could, to take one example, open a wide 
field for the substitution of aluminium for copper elec- 
trical wiring with a big saving in cost and in weight. 


Soldering irons and a tinning bath using these new 
methods are already on the market. The company is now 
sufficiently confident of the drilling capability of ultra- 
sonics to attempt a series of field trials by offering a 
different type of unit to certain owners of soldering irons 
which would, in effect, convert them into portable hand 
drills. Here the sound waves are used to bounce abrasives 
against the material to be drilled ; they do so with sur- 
prising efficiency and tools have been developed that cut 
through materials ranging from diamonds and glass to 
tungsten carbide with speed, accuracy, and a clean 
surface. If acoustic energy can be used in this way to cut 
exceptionally hard materials without any effective wear 
on the tool face—usually tool wear is exceptionally heavy 
because the head is cutting materials as hard as itself— 
it would greatly reduce the time and cost of machining. 
At present, experimental ultrasonic tools can cut to an 
accuracy of two thousandths of an inch ; this figure may 
be improved but some limits to cutting accuracy are 
likely to be imposed by the faint scattering effect of the 
abrasive. 


It is expected that ultrasonics can be developed for 
mixing liquids. Pigments can be broken down at the 
same time that they are being mixed into the paint, thus 
cutting down—and perhaps cutting-out—the long process 
of ball milling. Emulsions of antipathetic liquids can 
be prepared in the same way. Both processes make use 
of cavitation. Even more important, if cavitation is set 
up in molten metal, and ultrasonic waves continue to 
pass through as it sets into an ingot, the formation of 
large crystals in the centre of the ingot seems to be 
inhibited and the crystal structure remains uniform 
throughout the ingot. If this principle can be applied 
industrially the outcome will be an ingot with uniform 
physical properties, making the process of rolling into 
sheet a far simpler job than it is today, when varying 
crystal structure leads to variations in the properties of 


the sheet. 
* 


The scientists who have brought the application of 
ultrasonics to its present point have considerable faith in 
the future of these developments. There are other uses 
of equally intriguing potentiality. Ultrasonic waves can 
be used to promote chemical reactions by breaking down 
tightly-knit compounds like carbon tetrachloride. They 
can also be used to de-polymerise—that is to break down 
long chains of molecules into short ones ; artificial blood 
plasma is being produced commercially by such means. 
Some mills are experimenting with ultrasonic waves to 
clean wool and rayon waste, literally shaking the dirt off 
the fibres. The same process can be applied to raw wool, 
but its value depends.entirely on the value that the pro- 
cesser puts on the recovered fibre. Ultrasonic waves will 
also clear smoke, but unless it is necessary to trap excep- 
tionally small particles, or an exceptional fire hazard is 
present, existing plant does the job better and cheaper. 
Recovery of carbon black might be one such special case. 


Ultrasonic ageing of whisky has been attempted, and 
the results are claimed to be good. The subtle chemical 
process that takes place during years of ageing can, it is 
said, be cut down to a matter of hours—though distillers 
and vintners may need a lot of persuasion before they 
abandon their time-honoured methods and their heavy 






















































two Rhenish wine companies are, however, instaljj, 
high-frequency ultrasonic plants for ageing. It is an ops 
question whether ultrasonic waves can be used :o steriiy 
food and other périshables. Milk has been pasturiga) 
efficiently, but cavitation caused chemical change thy 
affected its taste. Further work may, however, lead, 
more promising results. Some medical uses have hes 
suggested, but no treatment of this kind is attempted ig 
this country, and in the United States it has been bannej 
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Ultrasonics research has reached the stage where much 
of the work is now passing out of the laboratory into th 
hands of the production engineers ; it is here that the 
difficulties arise. For example, the Mullard company jy 
primarily engaged in producing valves ; but as electronig 
develop, the valve makers may have to decide whether 
take on increasing responsibility for the design of mud 
of the equipment in which their valves now form th 
major component and which no other manufacturer is at 
present ready to undertake. Mullard has gradually begug_ 
to build large pieces of electronic equipment such x 
linear accelerators for Harwell and it would not be step 
ping outside the company’s self-imposed boundaries t 
supply, as it is doing, the generators (essentially inaudible 
“loud ” speaker systems) and the small transducer heads 
needed to produce ultrasonic waves of useful power. 


These new applications. have developed with such 
speed that the company finds itself already marketing 
soldering equipment (of which three sets are sold at {85 
each to the United States for one in this country), a tin- 
ning bath (at £500) and would appear to be about to put 
a small power tool, with its own jigs and fixtures, into 
production. This has come about because the transducer, 
the contortions of which give rise to the waves, has to be 
built into the working head of the machine, but it involves 
taking a big step outside the confines of electronic engin- 
eering as it is generally understood. Such are the 
responsibilities and the problems of modern innovation. 
Research leads to new principles ; the application of 
those principles involves manufacture in new fields. Any 
company can be forgiven for a certain hesitation whether 
to develop along new and strange paths. Yet, from the 
progress that is being made in all aspects of electronics, 
it may be only a matter of time before the industry is led 
by its own technical resourcefulness into fields far outside 
the immediate limits of electronics themselves. 


The Motor Industry 


Some startling changes, technical and 
economic, now confront the British 
motor industry. After several years o! 
unexampled demand, the industry is 


facing a period of intense competition 

abroad and at home. A special sectior 

in next’ week’s issue of The Economis: 

will discuss what kind of cars the 

industry should produce and where it 
may expect to sell them. 
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Seaports of the East... 


on. of Bank perform a wide range of banking 
a services connected with overseas trade 
iether . 
th and local industry. Merchants and 
n tne 


manufacturers in the United Kingdom 
who trade into the East are invited to 
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consult the Bank’s managers in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


West End (London) Branch : 28 Charles Il Street, 
London, S.W.1, 


Manchester Branch : 52 Mosley St., Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch : 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 
New York Agency : 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of 
“ommercial importance throughout Southern and South- 
Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
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Glyn, Mills & Co., began in 1753 as a 
private banking house. In spite of steady 
growth to world-wide influence, its under- 
lying characteristics have not departed. 
The personal touch is still there in each 
transaction whether large or small. London 
is the centre of operation. 


member of the Three Banks Group. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


dinburgh, London & branches 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
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Could your business 
burn tonight? 


Your business is in danger as 
long as your records, the basis 
of business, are not safe from 
fire. And the longer fire has 
left you alone, the greater the 
odds that it will call. Tonight 
is as likely as any other night. 
And papers, files, ledgers are 
the fuel flames feed on. 


But fire will not destroy 
papers locked in Chubb Files. 
They are severely tested not 
only against fire but against fall. 
To ensure that your records 
are as secure as this, send for 
further details of Chubb Fire- 
resisting Record Protection 
Equipment for the office. 


CHUBB 


RECORD PROTECTION 


CHUBB & SON’S LOCK AND SAFE CO. LTD. 


40-42 OXFORD STREET LONDON WI 























house 1s 
different 


STRANGER might wonder why no one in these neat 
streets of dark green doors has thought to challenge 

the neighbours by a bolder colour scheme. He might 

even make the mistake of supposing that the houses in Elm 
Row were all alike. But if he lived here he would quickly realise 
that it is not the colour of its front door that lends a house 


its character, but the people who live behind it. 


* * * 


Or ALL WHO Do business hereabouts it is perhaps the insurance 
man who understands best of all how diverse are the personalities 
and interests, and how varied the needs and circumstances of these 
‘average’ households. For his job has to do with the most intimate 
of family financial affairs; to carry it out faithfully he has to bring 
a very personal service to bear upon problems that are never quite 
the same in any two homes. 


* * * 


AN INDISPENSABLE feature of this service is the regular collection of 
life assurance premiums when these can most readily bé paid—usually 
at intervals that match the frequency of the pay-packet. But for this 
there would be many families in this typical street who would almost 
certainly make no voluntary provision for the future. Among the hun- 
dred or so homes there is hardly one where no industrial assurance 
policies are held. For most of them regular personal saving depends 
essentially upon the service the insurance man brings to the door. 


In Exo Row this saving fulfils more often than not a twofold pur- 
pose. First and foremost it provides life assurance. There are few whose 
Home Service Insurance budget does not include provision for financial 
aid in the event of the breadwinner’s death. 


Tue secon and increasingly popular role of Home Service Insurance 
is to build up a modest reserve of capital for future use. Twenty or thirty 


Issued by the Industrial Life Offices 
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years ago the majority of industrial assurance policies tak 
‘whole life’ contracts. To-day most new policies are effected 
expectation of enjoying their benefits during life time. 


out wer 
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In THE ELm Row households, as in most other homes thr: 
country, it is the insurance agent to whom the family looks | 
guidance in choosing, from among the wide range of policies, ‘he scheme 
best suited to domestic needs and means. The very regularity of hi 
visits and the understanding of family problems and aspirations that le 
inevitably acquires gives him an authority as friend and confidant tha 
is accepted as a matter of course in the homes at which he ca!|s. 


ser have 
tizen hag 


IN THIS RESPECT, the agent’s responsibilities as family ac 
widened appreciably over the past few decades. The average « 
set his sights on new standards of life for himself and his !amily. He 
looks to his insurance policies as a means of helping to prov ie future 
amenities that enable him to look forward to retirement with plcasut 
rather than anxiety. Endowment assurances maturing at the ci ical time 
when careers have to be chosen may spell all the difference bet. cen blind 
alleys and worthwhile jobs for his children, These family plans depend 
for their fruition upon the services of the insurance man which (rane 
form thrift from a conscious effort into a habit. 


Tuts 1s WHERE the domestic economies practised in Elm Row touch 
upon the wider economy of the nation as a whole. For Home Se: vice I 
surance is long-term thrift with a purpose—a purpose which can & 
fulfilled adequately only if the saving is steady and continuo.s. This 
stability, a characteristic of insurance contracts, earns the industry the 
important place it occupies in our economic life. 


Home Service INSURANCE adds£50millionto the nation’s ne! saving 
every year, Much of this depends upon the thrift of the ‘average’ | .milies 
who live in Elm Row and elsewhere. But it isthe personal pat: .!aking 
service of the insurance man—who knows Elm Row not by the nimbes 
on the front doors but by the people who live behind them—t).) aks 
this thrift effort possible. 
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Business Notes 


echnical Success 


Measured against the limited- objective assigned to it, 
Treasury’s cash-and-conversion operation has been 
uccessful, and indeed has probably surpassed the best 
spectations Wher the conversion lists closed last Monday, 
"345 million of 13 per cent Serial Funding Stock 1952 and 
374 million of 2} per cent National War Bonds 1951-53 
bad been converted out of total holdings of £450 million 
nd {522 million respectively—a somewhat smaller propor- 
‘on than had been expected for the former issue but a bigger 
ne for the latter. The £253 million of stock that remains 
» be repaid in cash—comprising {105 million of Funding 
rock due on November 14th and £148 million of War. Bonds 
fue on March 1st—is, therefore, covered by the cash sub- 
riptions of £317 million with £64 million to spare. When 
he operation was first announced just over a fortnight ago, 
st people were guessing that the balance was likely to 
ll on the other side of the account—leaving the Treasury 
ith the need to borrow a marginal sum on floating debt in 
rder to finance its commitments. 
udged by technical standards, the authorities are entitled 
“congratulate themselves on a tidy and workmanlike 


bchievement. Without disturbing the market, and without 
eiving away any perceptible “ turn ” to subscribers, they have 
cleared out of the way—or, rather, pushed a little further on 

nearly {1,000 million of impending maturities that could 
have been embarrassing. Had the operation been less 


effectively managed, they might have been faced with such 
substantial borrowings on ‘floating debt as would have 
seriously aggravated the rising trend of bank deposits and the 
arked excess of bank liquidity. But, when due credit has 

en given for the technical achievement, it has still to be 
reiterated that this operation falls far short of the objectives 
that should inspire monetary policy in present circumstances. 
There was and is a clear need for genuine funding of debt 
—for striving continuously to lighten the weight of short- 
term Government debt held by the banking system by selling 
medium or longer term debt to the wider public, thereby 
moderating or stopping the rise’in bank deposits and 
Mitigating the evil effects of the excess of Government 
spending. Secondly, if this primary objective is set aside 
or deferred because the authorities fear to disturb the market, 
there still is need to pursue the secondary objective of 
mopping up the excess of bank -liquidity—if only as an 
earnest of continued adherence to the principles of the 
monetary policy introduced last November. 


This latest operation is in no sense a genuine funding ; 
and even to the second of these objectives it makes only a 
tiny contribution. Many people, realising that the banks’ 
preponderance in the cash applications was inspired by the 
official desire to see a reduction in liquidity ratios—possibly 
from last month’s level of 38 per cent to about 34 per cent— 
had wrongly assumed that the net result of the operation 
would be a reduction of roughly this order. But in fact the 
£253 million of stock that must be repaid in cash by 
March Ist next (involving an increase in Treasury borrowings 
from, or a reduction in its repayments to, the banking system) 
s roughly equivalent to the amount of floating debt that the 
anks have just sold in order to finance their cash subscrip- 
uons. (A peculiar feature, incidentally, is that these bills 
Were treated as surrenders for cancellation by the authorities, 
a not as “ departmental” purchases.) In other words, 
tha ough the immediate reduction in liquidity ratios has been 
e wi the net effect of the loan operations, when they are 
a <tec_next March, will have been very small. The £64 

on o! surplus cash that the Treasury has secured repre- 


"ea more than 1 per cent of last month’s total of bank 
S. 


Problems Post poned 


Thus, the operation has really done no more than to 
hold the line in the face of impending maturities. Moreover, 
even the technical success has depended overwhelmingly 
upon the co-operation of the banks. Before the operation 
was mooted, it was being argued by believers in the virtues 
of orthodox policy that if the authorities were really seized 
of the principles they professed earlier in the year, they 
ought not to rely upon suasion even for the purpose of 
ensuring a renewal of the stocks with which the banks were 
saddled in the special funding operation of last November. 
But, in fact, it is now clear that full conversion of bank 
holdings of the 19§2 Serial Funding Stock was taken for 
granted ; the suasion, regarded as superfluous for achieving 
that result, was reserved for the task of procuring cash Sub- 
scriptions from the banks. Bank subscriptions, taking cash 
and conversion applications, probably accounted for not much 
less than two-thirds of the total applications from the public 
as distinct from the “ departments.” (which must have con- 
tributed substantially to the conversion). 


Although the operation was thus strongly buttressed, it 
has enabled the Treasury to gain only a little time. Obviously, 
it would have been utterly unreasonable to have tried to 
foist stocks on to the banks any longer ; but, since their 
help was being enlisted in dealing with the technical problem 
in the short-term market, it might have been expected that 
the authorities would have made a simultaneous offering to 
the general public of a medium or longer stock. As it is, 
the broad effect has been to replace 1952 debt by 1955 debt, 
and to push roughly one-quarter of the origina! total of 1953 
Maturities into 1954. This is illustrated by the following 
table, which shows the effects of the operation on the stocks 








concerned after the unconverted portions have been 
redeemed : 
NEw IssvEs 
ORIGINAL For By TOTAL 
IssvES cash conversion 
1952 13% Funding Stock. 450 nies ed 
1953 12% Funding Stock. 200 135 242 577 
24% War Bonds ... 522 as oat 
1954 13% Funding Stock. 350 67 68 485 
1955 3% Funding Stock.. we 115 409 524 
1,522 317 719 1,586 
Less Treasury Bills redeemed 64 
1,522 


In other words, the immediate problem has been solved at 
the cost of ensuring that it will recur, in substantially the 
same form, at the same season in each of the next three years 
—for, in addition to the above maturities, {810 million of 
bonds finally mature early in 1954, £735 million early in 
1955 and {426 million in 1956. But the fact that the 
Treasury has treated the market gently on this occasion, and 
has relied instead upon co-operation from the banks, suggests 
that it is not unduly perturbed by the burdens of re-financing 
that loom ahead. In the circumstances, it is perhaps a little 
surprising that the market has not saluted its reprieve—a 
short-term reprieve—more noticeably than it did in the first 
half of last week. 


* * * 


Trade Gap Still Narrowing 


So far as it is possible to judge from the provisional 
trade figures it seems that there was a further improvement in 
the overseas trade balance in September. The value of 
imports declined by £25 million on the month, but exports 
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rose by £6 million and since re-exports were virtually 
unchanged, the surplus of imports (cif) over exports (fob) was 
reduced between August and September by no less than {30 
million to £44 million. This is the lowest import surplus for 
any month since November, 1950. Too much stress should 
not be put on the sudden fall in imports to £2385 million last 
month ; in September, 1951, and September, 1950, imports 
also showed a reduction of at least {£20 million below the cor- 
esponding August levels. Last month’s improvement in 
to {£186 million arises from the fact that there was 
working day in September than in the previous 
As a result, the daily rate of exports was again 
ie but only by I per cent compared with 6 per cent 
1 July and August. Shipments to North America 
seem to be maintaining the improvement achieved earlier in 
the year. Exports to the United States at {£12 million were 
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a little above the monthly average of {£115 million in the third 
quarter. Exports to Canada last month amounted to {11 
million and the monthly average for the third quarter of 
some £12 million was 28 per cent higher than the rate in 
the first half of the year. 

Because of variations in the number of working days in 
each month, a comparison of the trade figures month by 
month does not always show longer term trends in imports 
and exports with clarity. An attempt is made to avoid 
this difficulty by adopting three monthly moving averages 
in the accompanying chart. It shows that exports, after 

eaching record heights in the first quarter of the year, 
osened sharply in the next few months but now seem to be 
declining more s!owly. Imports have fallen far more steeply 
than exports, and the momentum of their fall is increasing. 
Balance achieved by a reduction of total trade has its obvious 
dangers for a country whose future depends upon greater 


trade. But, for the time being, the improvement in the terms 
of trade is softening the hacmful effects of a continued reduc- 
tron in the value of i imports 

* - * 


argver CKS 
Larget Stocks 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has lat ly emphasised 
that the improvement in the British trade balance has not 
yeen secured at the expense of stocks. Raw material stocks 
at the end of September were on the whole higher, and in 
some cases considerably higher, than a year earlier. This 
favourable comparison may owe something to the decline 
in industrial demand earlier in the year and to a steady flow 
of imports on completion of contracts made 
any thought of — xy restrictions. Stocks of selected raw 
materials up to the end of July, the last date for which official 
figures are available, are given in the ac companying table 
For eight out of the nine commodities listed, 
higher than in July, 1951, the single 
Che trend shown ta 


before there was 


stocks were 
exception being copper 
these figures fas been maintained tate 
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September. During the first six months of this year, com. 
pared with the last six months of last year, the consumption 
of copper increased by 16 per cent, whereas consumption of 
lead fell by 36 per cent, of zinc by 4 per cent, of softwood 
by 9 per cent, of cotton by 30 per cent, of rubber by 6 per 
cent, of sulphur by 12 per cent, and of wood pulp by 8 per 
cent 


{ rep KiInGcpom Stocks oF RAW MATERIALS 
poer Lead Zinc Soft Cotton Wool* |Rubber Sulphur food 
wood pulp 
Tye f 
100 00 ’000 09 00 mn 000 000 0 
ms tons tons stds tons lb tons tons 1g 
End af 
195! 
July 121-1 18°90 34-5 8-6 262 166 46°41 102-4 87-9 
) 125-6 47-3 35-7 8-5 193 145 63-74 115.5 552-9 
1OV 120-1 7 31-4 , 676-0 283 141 8-95 | 104-8 4-8 
De 119-3 14-9 37-5 23-6 282 14] )- 02 19-4 7-6 
152 
Jar 111-8 89-8 44-5 | 734-2 276 149 16-10 97-2 | 375-4 
by 108-1 4 47-1 99-8 69 144 63-71 | 105-4. 3578-8 
M 108-5 119-6 53-4 669-0 240 143 62-69 105-3 574-7 
Ap 112-38 16-5 64:9 , 646-0 292 162 62-75 109°9 | 575-0 
Ma 1} 119-1 120-3 19-4 648-2 283 171 69° 8U 142-9 959 
J 111-7 121-6 87-5 657-0 282 177 64°52 148-6 | 4266 
July 2-6 8-3 11-2 976-9 274 181 60-46 39-4) 4253 
s source Monthly Dives rf att 


Apart from commodities such as copper, of which there 
is still a world shortage, United Kingdom stocks should 
remain satisfactory for at least some months. There 13 m 
immediate prospect of any reversal of the more favourable 
terms of trade that have been of such signal assistance to 
the balance of payments this year. Production of many 
materials that were thought critically scarce only a short time 
ago is now beginning to match demand. But a sharp rise in 
industrial demand in the United States or in Europe could 


1-1 


quickly alter the present appearance of greater ease 


* * * 


Towards Realism in Steel Costs 


The increase in the price of pig iron that was ordered 

y the Minister of Supply this week marks a first step— 

if a timid one—towards charging steel producers in the 
country the actual costs of the steel-making materials they 
use. It arises primarily from a slight modification of the 
price charged for imported iron ore by the British Iron and 
Stee! Corporation (Ore) Ltd., which with another company 
acts under the control of the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion as a bulk buying agency for all the iron, steel, aad 
steel- making materials that the industry brings in [rom 


Since the war, BISC (Ore) has sold foreign ore at [esi 
than the price, including freight, that it has had to pay on 
the world market ; until 1950 the resulting loss was born 
by the Government, but since 1950 it has been financed 5y 
a general levy throughout the industry on ingot output 
Last year’s sharp rises in the price of foreign ore and the 
cost of freight brought the loss resulting from this sales policy 
to a very high figure, and the levy on steel ingot output had 


to be raised accordingly. This year, world ore prices have 
rémained high, and since the steel industry cbtains most o 
its shipping on time charter it will probabiy have reaped 


little advantage as yet from the slump in freag/t rates. The 
bargaining over next year’s supplies of ore is already going 
m. It is not easy to foresee much decline in ore prices; 
Americans are out of the European steelmakers’ market 
row ore, but German demand is growing. On the other hand 
BISC (Ore) can at least expect to pay less for shipping 
tonnage 
The postwar policy has naturally meant an artifictally 10% 
domestic price for imported tron ore. The fede 
nationalised corporation, and the Minister have now geet 
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the pig iron makers should “be charged prices for 


rted ore more nearly approaching the true cost of 


ise and transportation.” It cannot be said, however, 
s particular approach is likely to bring the prices and 
pe: close to each other unless next year’s ore costs 
down remarkably. The increases in the price of pig 
vary from about 10s. to £2 Ios. a ton, and appear 
main to pass on the whole increase in the price 
direct to the iron consumer. Taking into account 


ferrous content of these imported ores, the average 


ase per ton of ore would obviously be considerably less 
the average increase in pig iron prices. But the home 
harged for imported ore has not been changed since 

according to a Ministry statement, though the landed 
to judge by the Trade and Navigation Accounts, has 
during the last two years from just under £3 to 


y £6aton. And even in 1950, the price that BISC (Ore 
arged pig iron makers for this ore may have been some- 


less than the actual price it had to pay. All sides of 

industry’s tripartite government, therefore, deserve 

ragement for this modest concession to realism in iron 
prices. But there is still a long way to go. 


* * * 


Who Pays? 


No increase in the price of steel will follow upon this 
week's 


increase in the price of pig iron. The cost to steel- 


makers is to be entirely offset by a decrease in the ingot levy 
that they pay on each ton of steel output. It has not been 


announced whether this change has been accompanied by any 
adjustment in the levy on scrap, and the rebate for pig iron, 
used in making steel. Whether this has happened or not, it 


seem 


obvious that within the industry the change will be to 


sae 


the advantage of works that make pig iron—and later steel— 


from home ores. If these works sell their pig iron, they gain 
an increase in price while their cost of home ore (which is 
far cheaper than imported, though it ae more coke and 


1 
wne\r 
highe 


If they 


the 


Cul 


| production costs. This would a 


capital charges per ton of output remains unchanged. 
use their pig iron to make steel, they benefit from 
in the ingot levy on steel output, thus cutting their 
) t ppear to be confirmed by 
act that the only change in steel prices consequent upon 


the change in the price of iron is a slight reduction in the 
price of hot finished steel tubes. Stewart and Lloyds, the 
industry's most important home ore producer, is at the same 
time a very important producer of these hot finished tubes 


How 


> change will affect the works that use imported ore, 


or a very large preportion of scrap, is less easy to judge. But 


it makes Stewart and Lloyds lock an even bett 


-r favourite, 


IM present circumstances, among the steelworks that the 
private investor would most like to denationalise 
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Outside the steel industry, the effect of the price changes 
will fall mainly upon the ironfounding industry. About 60 

er cent of the foundry pig iron used by this industry is made 
from home ore and will therefore not be affected ; other types 
of iron will cost from 23 per cent to 18 per cent more. These 
increases will presumably be passed on to their customers, 
among which the motor industry, in particular, may feel the 
effect. These customers for iron, however, have no solid 
ground for complaint over the change ; they have been, and 
to a smaller extent are still, incidental beneficiaries of the 
steel industry’s complex pattern of holding down its material 
prices by means of levies. It has never been found practicable 
to apply to these ironfoundry customers the levies that 
the British Iron and Steel Federation has been able to raise 
from its own steelmakers and from steel founders. They have 


-enjoyed the benefit of artificially low prices since the war, 


and this week’s change does no more than bring their costs, 
too, slightly nearer to reality. 


The Specialloid Case 


The prosecution at the Old Bailey of two former 
directors of Specialloid Ltd. under the Prevention of Fraud 
Investments Act, 1939, ended on Monday with their con- 
viction on two of the counts in the indictment. Section 12 
of this Act (which did not come into force until August, 1944) 
created three new offences in connection with the offering 
of securities for sale, subscription or underwriting. These 

knowingly making a misleading, false or deceptive state- 
ment, or forecast ; dishonestly concealing material facts ; or 
“recklessly > making a misleading, false or deceptive state- 
ment or forecast. Uncertainty has existed over what this 
last offence involved. Last month, when the Crown asked 
that the prosecution should be heard by a High Court judge 
counsel stated that the Common Serjeant had ruled that 
fraud was an essential ingredient in it, while Mr Justice 
Humphreys had held that it was not; the question for 
the jury was whether the degree of negligence became 
“reckless” conduct. It cannot be said that this prosecution 
has cleared up this uncertainty. The jury found the two 
defendants guilty of dishonest concealment of material facts 
and of making a forecast which they knew to be misleading, 


false and deceptive. They were not called upon to give 
any verdict on the third count in the indictment, which 
involved “ recklessness.” 

Nevertheless, the case is important, for it reaffirms the 


need for the greatest care on the part of directors (and, by 


TY 

} 
inference, on the part of their professional advisers and 
accountants) when making statements intended to attrac 
new capital. Specialloid Ltd. was fully employed during 


the war making pistons and piston rings for internal 


combustion engines, and it prospered accordingly. Its profit 
for the year to March, 1945, was £55,574. As the war 
neared its end the situation changed. — internal accounts 
of the company showed, so the prosecution alleged, a trading 


lo of {,23,000 In the Quarter ended io Ie, 1945, and one 


( or the six months to September, 1945. The 
trading for the full year to March, 1946, was £150,000. 
Against that the company had the benefit of an EPT refund, 
put at {/193,0 Ihe case against the two defendants was 


that, between March and saenaitied: 1945, during their 


negotiations for a capital placing, they failed to inform the 
suing house of the trading loss and left it with the 
impression that the company was still earning a profit. It 
might b argued t 1 EPT refund can be regarded as a 
portion of an earlier year’s profit coming back into the com- 
nanv’s hands : but a relevant point is the failure to disclose 
the fact of the refund. The crux of the case, from the public 
oint of view. was that, in this difficult trading year, an 

complete set of figures was used to induce strangers to 


the company to invest {£100,000 of their money in it. Mr 


Justice Donovan, in his summing up, said that directors 
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ought to be strictly honest in all their representations about 
how the business was going. There is no new doctrine in 
this dictum—just a reminder of the weight to be attached to 
the word “ strictly.” 


Dollars in the Air 


An announcement from the American ambassador’s 
office in Paris this week has caused something of a stir in the 
British aircraft industry by suggesting that the United States 
Defence Department was prepared to spend a sum amounting 
to $225 million on the purchase of aircraft in Europe. In the 
last budget, the Defence Department was voted a considerable 
sum to cover the supply of arms for Western Europe, some 
of which was to be spent as defence support on equipment 
built in the Nato countries. The placing of those contracts 
is in the hands of the Defence Department’s officers in 
Europe, who asked the Nato secretariat some months ago for 
proposals of the numbers and types of aircraft it would 
recommend for “ off-shore” purchase in this way. 


It is an outline of a report on those proposals that has been 
published in Paris ; before the orders are actually placed 
ad Defence Department has to be satisfied that the aircraft 
recommended comply with the terms laid down when Con- 
gress voted the money for their purchase some months back. 
It seems fairly certain that the performance of the aircraft, 
and their delivery dates, will meet these conditions ; but 
American military procurement procedure is fraught with 
pitfalls and it is too early to rule out possible difficulties over 
prices. But since a large number of aircraft—originally put 
at 1,700—1is involved, and there is clearly no way of providing 
them from the United States, the “ evaluation tests” now 
going on may not be unnecessarily protracted. In any case, 
there is no risk of a postponement of the orders while the 
matter is referred back to Washington for approval. The 
Defence Department already has the money, and complete 
authority to spend it for this purpose. 

There are some grounds for hoping, therefore, that the 
Nato proposals will be agreed to, although it is now admitted 
that rising costs will mean that the numbers of aircraft that 
can now be obtained for the $225 million appropriated will be 
smaller than was first hoped. When the scheme was drawn 
up, it was expected that Britain would provide 500 Vickers- 
Armstrong's Swifts at an estimated cost of $69 million and 
Holland and Belgium would build a further 500 under licence 
at a cost of $42 million. A sum of $86 million was allocated 
for the purchase of Mystere IVs in France and $26 million 
for Venom night fighters to be built in Italy under licence 
from the de Havilland company. 


* * 


Comets on the Counter 


Since the British aircraft industry has been under fire 
in recent weeks for its reputed inability to deliver new 
aircraft within a reasonable period, it may seem surprising 
that Vickers are able to assure delivery of as many as 500 
Swifts to Europe as well as meeting considerable RAF com- 
mitments. In few cases do the facts appear to justify such 
hasty accusations. The de Havilland company, which has 
been the principal, but not the only, target of the critics, has 
given an account of recent negotiations with airline operators 
that puts matters in a rather different light. The company 
appears to have undertaken not only to meet individual 
operators’ requirements for 50 Comet IIs in 1955, but also to 
begin delivery of the Comet III, carrying between 60 and 
80 passengers over effective stage lengths of more than 3,000 
miles, by late 1956. This is quite as early as the most opti- 
mistic American forecasts of jet transport deliveries, and since 
the Comet III’s doubled payload involves a major feat of 
re-designing, such a date hardly 


rate of Comet production is 


seems unreasonable. The 


“actually in excess of orders in 
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hand” and the company suggests that it would be even 
higher if operators were ready to put their signature to firm 
orders. 

Much the same arguments seem to apply to the Vickers 
Viscount. The company has firm orders tor 58 of these air- 
craft, and negouations are well advanced for roughly another 
60, for which it is offering delivery late in 1954. No case 
has yet arisen of a Viscount sale being lost because of unsatis- 
factory delivery dates. Such facts seem to put the ball back 
in the airline operators’ court. No airline wishes to give an 
appearance of lack of enterprise in an industry where enter- 
prise is the foundation of success ; yet, when it comes to the 
point, some operators seem to experience a certain psycho- 
logical difficulty in committing themselves to gas turbine air- 
craft to replace piston-engined transports. 

A considerable feat of organisation within the aircraft 
industry has made possible the simultaneous undertaking of 
the rearmament and civil aviation programmes. The re- 
casting of the defence programme, from rapid rearmament 
to continuous re-equipment with new types, has eased the 
pressure on the factories, and extensive resort to sub-contract- 
ing of components and of complete designs to other manu- 
facturers less fully occupied should be bearing fruit by 1954, 
the critical date for deliveries. Rolls Royce, “which supplies 
engines for the Comet II, the Viscount and the Swift, has 
extended its own lines and has built a new factory, and three 
additional companies have also been called in to manufacture 
its engines. Both Vickers and de Havilland have made exten- 
sive use of sub-contracting companies for the building of 
complete wing or fuselage assemblies ; in addition, Vickers 
has obtained increased factory space at Hurn and de Havilland 
has sub-contracted the building of complete Comets to Short 
Brothers and Harland at Belfast. The Bristol Aeroplane 
Cempany is likely to come to a similar arrangement with 
Canadair, Ltd., in Canada, in order to double existing 
capacity for the turbo-prop Britannia. This can hardly be 
called unenterprise. Steps have been taken to expand output 
of eminently saleable aircraft and to turn the industry’s 
technical lead to good advantage. The industry cannot fill 
large orders for immediate delivery off its existing production 
lines, and no serious prospective buyer would expect it to 
be able to do so. 


* 


Cotton in Egy pt 


General Neguib will soon have to make up his mind 
what to do about Egyptian cotton. Successive Egyptian gov- 
ernments have atteimpted to hold cotton prices at artificially 
high leve!s in complete disregard of world demand. This 
policy resulted last season in a series of crises in the Alex- 
andria market which led to reductions in the fixed minimum 
prices. But buyers not unnaturally continued to hold back, 
and stocks accumulated. The Egyptian Government’s stocks 
last May were put at about a million kantars of cotton— 
mostly Ashmouni—and at the end of that month the 
ment suspended the export taxes for the remainder of the 
season in another vain attempt to get the trade moving. 
Further extensive purchases by the go 
probably to another million kantars 
since been made 
sharply 


govern- 


vernment amounting 
mostly Karnak—hav 
at its guaranteed prices, Prices have falle 
and heavy book losses have been incurred 
stocks 


At first sight, it might appear that the easiest course I 
the Egyptian authorities is to cut their losses, to 
stocks for what they will realise and end the price 
scheme. nes a policy would have the merit of 
Egypt with urge ntly y needed exchange, and the cott 
try thre sain the world would welcome the freeing 
Alexandria m oa But it would also be most 
for cotton 1s Ep ypt’s major source of wealth: a 
prices would bring ruin to la of the 
The difficulties are 
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"Powers-Samas make units exactly the size 


fora business like our own—small, 
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acreage of Karnak from which both yield and quality are 
exceptionally good. As a result, Karnak prices now stand at 
a very small premium over Ashmouni. Moreover, while stocks 
of Ashmouni can generally be disposed of to the Egyptian 
mills—if necessary by offering a concealed subsidy—no such 
ready outlet awaits the longer-stapled Karnak. In the past 
the only method of disposing of Karnak without placing it on 
the market has been by barter deals with Russia and there 
is no sign that Russia is willing to take any additional quanti- 
ties at present. Perhaps Egypt might look at the possibilities 
of an arrangement with the main consuming countries to dis- 
pose of agreed quantities of cotton as was done in the case of 
wool through the Joint Organisation. 


Freight Market Recovery 


Although there is as yet no sign of a repetition of last 
year’s pressure of demand for tramp tonnage, the freight 
market is at any rate moving out of the summer doldrums 
and rates are beginning to improve for chartering ahead into 
the winter months as well as for spot tonnage. The Chamber 
of Shipping tramp freight index, which takes only sterling 
fixtures into account, moved from 79.2 1n August to 87 in 
September (1948= 100), thus reversing, if only slightly, a 
downward trend that has been consistent since the figure of 
190.5 in October last, apart from a slight hesitation in May. 
The index for August, 1951, 149.3, happened to be the lowest 
reached during that year, and it is likely that the figure of 
79.2 for last August will prove to be the low point of the 
freight index in 1952. Since the end of September the 
modest rise in freight rates has been continued, and charterers 
are generally beginning to show more interest in covering 
their requirements fairly well ahead. 


- 
L 
1 
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During August and September a shortage of tonnage 
developed on the North Pacific coast of America and in 
Australian waters, although there was a surplus in the North 
Atlantic. The rate for heavy grain from the North Pacific 
to the United Kingdom accordingly increased during Sep- 
tember from about 73s. 9d. to about 85s., and since then 
g2s. 6d. has been paid. Meanwhile, American coal charter- 
ing for Europe began to revive a little, with the result that 
after a low level of about 26s. per ton rates began to advance 
to as much as 34s. 6d. for Rotterdam. The rate for sugar 
from Cuba to the United Kingdom also advanced slightly, 
from §2s. 6d. to 53s. 9d. per ton during September, Inquiries 
are being renewed for grain from Western Australia, and the 
ruling rate has moved from about 80s. in August to about 
g2s. 6d. Moreover, there is a considerable movement of 
grain from North America to India, and the resumption of 
chartering for Black Sea grain has also helped to increase 
the demand for tonnage. Exceptional movements of cargoes, 
such as grain to the Argentine and coal to Pakistan, both from 
the United States, are also contributing to employment, and 
the fact that the St. Lawrence season is nearing its end has 
brought rates for U.K. shipments up to Ios. per quarter, an 
improvement of nearly 2s. on earlier fixtures. 


* * * 


Commonwealth Trade in 1961 


In recent years the Commonwealth share of total world 
trade has hovered steadily around 30 per cent. In 1951, when 
the volume of total world trade was slightly higher, Common- 
wealth exports accounted for 29.1 per cent of world exports, 
compared with 30.5 per cent in 1950. Commonwealth im- 
ports accounted for 32.6 per cent of the world total compared 


with 30.2 per cent in the previous year. Among the five 
largest trading countries of the world the United Kingdom 
continued second and Canada fourth ; USA was first, France 


third and Germany fifth 


But although the fall in total Commonwealth exports and 
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the rise in total imports were only slight, they were sufficien 

produce the serious balance of payments difficulties of 
1951 and convert a surplus into a deficit. The countrig 
largely affected by the drop in exports in 1951 were the United 
Kingdom and to a smaller extent Canada and Australia: 


nearly all Commonwealth countries increased their imports 


The United Kingdom is still by far the largest 
country of the Commonwealth, and accounts for roughly One 
third of the exports and 40 per cent of the imports. Ti 
Colonial territories taken together recorded in 1951 imports 


1949 195 1951 1949 iy | 
{ Ki +4 »5 107 ) 27 
‘ 4 , 1,041 1,545 158 
+ | 5 725 46 
I | 162 47 120 } l i 
\ 14 12 291 515 1 4 
4 42 45 > 
»5 404 5 2 4 
i 119 ibs 277 13 
113 158 i7 | 
( le : 739 1,245 1.695 197 l 
Total Commonwealth 4,720 6,295 8,104 5,422 6,392 9,280 


es] 


of £1,477 million and exports of £1,695 million, a larger 
volume of trade than any individual Commonwealth country 
apart from the United Kingdom. The trade of the Common- 
wealth countries is shown in the accompanying table taken 
from the recently published survey of the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee.* Except for Canada, which carries on 
a large part of its business with the USA, almost half the 
trade of the members of the Commonwealth consists of trade 
with one another. Between 70 and 80 per cent of the trade of 
New Zealand and Southern Rhodesia in 1951 was with other 
parts of the Commonwealth. 


* *« *« 


Strong Ale and Froth 


The only safe conclusion about the monthly figures o 
beer output is that as a guide to the trend in beer productiot 
or consumption they are anything but safe. Weather varie 
in any given month in different years ; Easter jumps abou’ 
between March and April, and Whitsun between May ani 
June ; there may be 4 or 5 week-ends—the trading peaks- 
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(million bulk barrels) 
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(milion Dulk barre: 





NATIONAL TREND IN 
20} BEER PRODUCTION (1946-1952) 


(Twelve-month moving totals) 


in a month ; and as the proportion of bottled beer, wie 
keeps longer than draught, increases, it beniaies: more dil 
cult to relate production to consumption. Any comparisol® 


single months in successive years seems inevitably to lead? 
premature pessimism or optimism. 
* Commonwealth Trade in 1951. Stationery Office. 1s. 
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Even a cumulative monthly comparison may be erratic. In 
the first month of 1952 beer output was 10 per cent higher 
than a year before ; in the first two months it was only 1.4 

er cent higher ; after six months it was only 0.7 per cent 
Rates The July output was the highest since 1947. But 
those who hailed it as signalling a new trend are now faced 

with an August figure of 2.22 million bulk barrels—the lowest 
since 1936. The July figure raised 1952 output to date to 
2.§ per cent more than 1951, the August figure now cuts 
this lead back to 0.6 per cent. There has been too much 
short-term judgment in recent times about output in this 
particular industry. It might be a good thing if comparisons 
were confined to groups of months in which some of the 
disturbing influences cancelled themselves out ; the quarterly 
figures might be less misleading, provided that Easter did 
not jump from the first to the second quarter. 


Two questions remain unanswered. What is the general 
trend ? And how representative is it ? Some leaders of the 
brewing industry fear that demand may decline further, par- 
ticularly in the South of England. Yet, although it may be too 
soon to speak of a revival, the postwar decline does seem to 
have ended. The moving annual total, which eliminates 
seasonal fluctuations, shows a change in general direction in 
the summer of 1951, and the low August figure this year 
makes little difference. But whether the gradual upswing 
since then is temporary or permanent depends on varied and 
possibly conflicting factors: wages, prices, the beer duty, 
taxation in general and the whole economic climate. 

The swing of public taste from draught towards bottled 
beer makes the national trend an even less useful guide to the 
ame of individual firms. The postwar fall in con- 

imption has been borne wholly by draught beer ; bottled 
sees now forms one-third of the total out -, compared with 
a quarter in 1938. The shift varies between areas, and its 
effects vary between different brewing companies. In the 
short run the effect turns on bottling capacity, which small 
as well as large brewers are installing fast, but in the long 
run it may partly depend also on the readiness to develop 
“free” sales. 


Last Testament for Havana Railways ? 


United Railways of Havana will be sold, if at all, at 
a knockdown price—thanks to the policies adopted by the 
only possible buyer, the Cuban Government. The chances 
of such a sale now seem to be brighter—a possibility not 
unconnected, perhaps, with the recent change of government 
in Cuba and with the fact that Cuba has a good deal of 
sugar for sale. To facilitate a prompt sale, if and when the 
Cuban Government makes an offer, the directors of United 
Railways have submitted a — to simplify the company’s 
capital structure and to give the directors power to sell with- 
out first consulting the holders of any stock or the trustees for 
any of the debenture holders. The capital reorganisation 
scheme will provide for a more equitable distribution of the 
proceeds of any sale than if the old Laoc6on-like structure 


were left standing. 


This involves drastic steps—the wiping out of all interest 
arrears, the conversion of preference and ordinary capital 
into a single class consolidated stock, and the replacement of 
@ conglomeration of debenture stocks (with one or twe 
excepuion DY a mixture ol income loan stocks and consoli- 
dated stock. These income Joan stocks are to be divided inte 
two classes, so that a three-t ler capital structure will result. 
At the top of this pyramid will stand the debenture stocks 
of the Havana Terminal Rail: oad, the servicing of which 1s 
the responsibility of United Railways. Holders of these 


debentures are in effect guaranteed the repayment in full of 
their original investment of £850,000 and will also receive 
@ slice of the consolidated stock issue; a dollar clause 
Attached to the first income loan stock will protect the capital 
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FUTURE 
LIABILITIES 
ARE MET OUT OF 
CURRENT PROFITS 





One benefit of a pension scheme 


A NORTHERN manufacturer paid gra- 
tuities to old employees on their retirement 
and to dependants of employees who died 
while in his service. Just before the war, 
he was embarrassed when several claims 
came together and coincided with a decline 
in trading. Warned by this experience he 
decided to put in a pension scheme financed 
by an insurance company, so that benefits 
could be assured in advance by premiums 
recognised as a normal business expense. 
The new arrangements have been more 
satisfactory both for him and the staff. 
The scheme was handled by Robt. 
Bradford (Pensions) Ltd., who are specialists 
in designing pension schemes and have 
unrestricted choice of the entire insurance 
market because they are independent of all 
insurance companies. Their impartial ad- 
vice and wide experience costs you nothing. 
One of the directors will be pleased to 


discuss cases and possibilities with you. 


Robt. Bradford 


(PENSIONS) LIMITE 


13’ COPTHALL COURT +*+ LONDON - E.C.2 
TEL: LONDON WALL 2313 (20 LINES) 


13b Market Street, Wolverhampton. Tel: Wolverhampton 25987 
22b Booth Street Manchester. Tel: Central 0107 
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value of their holdings—and their holdings alone—against 
any further depreciation of the pound against the dollar. 
From the proceeds of a sale the first income loan stock, 
of which £2,318,000 will be issued, would be repaid in full. 
Unsecured cre Seon s outside Britain would be paid off next, 
and limited compensation would be paid to the staff and 
directors of the railway. After these payments, two-thirds of 
any balance left over would be distributed to the holders of 
the second income loan stock (subject to the limit set by the 
par value of the werd of £3.429,500) and the remaining 
third to the owners of the consolidated steck. A price of 
it {£§ million, over and above a sum sufficient to pay off 
unsecured creditors in Cuba, might be acceptable if it were 
offered : if so, stockholders would all get some slice from the 
cake. This prospect, together with the endorsement of the 
institutions and by the 
holders of the existing debentures, should make the proposals 
acceptable to the holders of all classes of stock. 


scheme by the trustees for the 


* * * 


British Glues’ New Process 


The glue industry is not normally found in the vanguard 
yf technical progress ; but a new and radical advance in 
the method of extracting fat from bones used in glue-making 
seems likely to have repercussions throughout the oil and fats 
industry. British Glues and Chemicals, Ltd., the biggest 
manufacturer of animal glues in the country, has evolved a 
new technique of breaking down the cell structure of animal 
matter in order to remove the fat contained within those cells 
from the gelatinous material required for glue. The accepted 
method of extracting these fats is by heat, with or without the 
additional use of solvents, but it now seems highly probable 
that an alternative method of cold rendering can replace it. 
British Glues has installed equipment in its factories, designed 
by the company’s technical director, that breaks down the 
animal matter under water pressure which, in effect, bombards 
the cellular tissue like breakers on a sea wall ; under this 
intermittent pressure the cell walls give way, and the fat is 
washed out. 

This process has two advantages over the accepted method 

f heat-rendering: the quality of the fat extracted does not 
nae deterioration, which is always difficult and often im- 
possible to avoid when heat is used ; hence the quality of this 
by-product appears to be improved and is certainly easier to 
control and to specify. The soap-making tallow is at present 
commanding a price of £95 a ton compared with {42 a ton 
for tallow extracted by the conventional heat-solvent method. 


The second advantage is in the speed of the process. 
‘Impulse rendering,” as it has been called, is a conunuous 
process, while rendering by heat is a batch process. The 


former removes the fat from the bone (British Glues’ raw 
material) in ‘‘ rather less than a second” ; fat and bone are 
then separated by gravity and the fat is led off for storage 
less than three minutes after the bone was first loaded on to 
the plant. Heat rendering formerly used 
hours and the difference between the 
negligible. The saving in fuel, 
self-evident, but against 


heavy inves 


takes 20 or more 
extraction rate is 
space and capital cost is 
it must be set the industry’s existing 
tment in the older type of equipment. This may 
stand against the early introduction of impulse-rendering into 
other fat-extracting industries where fat is extracted from 
animal materials as a major product, not a by-product. Pilot 
tests suggest that the technique is just as applicable to the 
extraction of oils from edible fish, animal and vegetable 
matter as it 1s to extraction from bone ; but those industries 
too have considerable sums tied up in heat-rendering plant. 
British Glues, which is solély responsible for the new process, 
has entered into an agreement with an American engineering 
company, the Sharples Corporation, in order to develop 

in North America. The company is prepared to license the 


process in other territories and is in some cases providing 
the equipment 


THE 
More Money for BIM ? 


No single observer could hope to assess with justice the 
value of the work done by an organisation such as the British 
Institute of Management. To be fairly equipped, he would 
need to have sat through scores of papers at a dozen con- 
ferences, and to possess a mind that miraculously sifted out 
the cogent points without accumulating irritation at the 
inevitable overlap of repetitive abstraction. He would need to 
have attended many committees, to have read a mass of pub- 
lications, and to have taken to the institute a wide range of 
specific problems requiring assistance. He would need, if he 
were to judge this deluge of information, argument and advice 
properly, a large number of entirely different lifetimes of 
experience. In fact, he would have to be several hundred 
different managers. i 
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Judgment set aside, the observer can record not only the 
BIM’s account of its first five years but the degree of support 
it has won in British industry. Up to the a of March, it 
had gained 1.248 corporate subscribers, and its council 
includes a fair sprinkling of leaders in a number of British 
industries. It completed last year a merger with the Insti ute 
of Industrial Administration, which now becomes its “ pro- 
fessional wing,” and it is sponsoring a service within industry 
tor the confidential exchange of information on executives’ 
salaries. It is publishing a journal, a review, and a service 
of ‘* Management Abstracts,” in addition to occasional 
pamphlets on different aspects of management ; and it has 
now become a British centre for distributing reports compar- 
ing productivity and performance in American factories and 
industries. It is conducting research into business statistics, 
office management, and the structure of organisation in 
business enterprises. It has built up an elaborate library and 
information service upon its subject, handling a large volume 
of queries upon such subjects as incentive payments and 
training for management. 


The Institute has not, however, yet persuaded British 
industry that it is worth supporting in full ; so far, its income 
of £63,000 a year from business subscriptions, research 
grants, and publications covers only just over half of its 
expenditure. The remainder, last year, was covered by a 
Government ge of £58,000. This Government support 
was promised in the first instance only for five years, and the 
Committee ther hone approached the Board of Trade to ask 
for continuing assistance. This year it has been granted 


£50,000 ; it comments that 


while this practical evidence of 


support is encouraging, 
the sum mentioned 


1s inadequate, notwithstanding the 
continuing growth of our subscription income, if the Institute 


Is to carry out the full functions of a central institute of 

Management. 
It is still negotiating, therefore, for “an appropriate long- 
term arrangement” with the Governmen Hesitation in 
Whitehall is perhaps easy to understand, for it is inevitably 
hard to assess the full efficacy of such an institution. In the 
long run, certainly, BIM must become self-supporting, for 
the only real evidence of its value to industry is the value that 
industry is prepared to pay for it. Nevertheless, if British 
industry were fully alive to its enlightened self-interest, man- 
agement might not need improvement. In the short run, 
money spent on improving it is almost certainly worth while ; 
and in this case a fairly small increase in support from public 
funds might pay a big dividend in helping BIM do its highly 
necessary job. 


More Cocoa Round the Corner 


Present estimates, which may be somewhat conservative, 
put the prospective world output of cocoa in 1952-53 at 
744.000 tons, or some 75,000 tons more than last year. The 
weather during the next few months will decide. Last year's 
crop, which at first promised to be a record, turned out 
exceptionally small because heavy rains during the autumn 
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sverely damaged the crop in the Gold Coast and Ivory 
Coast. while across the Atlantic drought reduced output in 
Brazil. Until the crop is gathered, no estimate can really be 
safe. Yet the most recent estimate—which is based on 
oficial forecasts for the main countries—seems unduly 
modest since it gives a total which is about 20,000 tons lower 
than the average for the three years 1949-51. For instance, 
trade sources put the estimate for the Gold Coast at 
2§0-260,000 tons. Output throughout West Africa this year 
is expected to show an increase, particularly from new trees 
planted during the last five years. Conditions seem generally 
favourable in most growing areas ; heavy rain has fallen in 
Nigeria but does not seem to have caused much harm so 
far. 

The cocoa markets are at present marking time. Buyers 
are cautious because of uncertainty about the probable level 
of demand, and for their part the West African Marketing 
Boards are not pressing supplies on the market. Prices 
declined during the early part of September but have since 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF CocoA BEANS 
000 long tons 
1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 
Gold ¢ t 262 21] 245 
Niger 11 108 110 
Ivorv Coast 60 45 5f 
French Cameroor ; 5( 4% 5] 
Othe ‘ 59 
Braz 13¢ L¢ 105 
( 72 5 82 
Kk I 7 40 
In ] 2( 13 
{ a 
W i ( (12 { 
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should become clearer in a 
supplies will be larger and when 
ally begins on a large scale. Latest 
from the United States, however, are not encouraging ; 
stocks are not low and consumption of confectionery so far 
this year has been below last year’s level. Some improvement 
may take place when—and if—this year’s fall in cocoa prices 
is reflected in cheaper confectionery. 


recovered slightly. The trend 
few months’ time when 
American buying norn 


renort< 
Tepo! 


Shorter Notes 


Some confusion about prospective softwood imports has 

s 4X0ow been cleared up. The Ministry of Materials informed 
the Timber Federation that permitted imports of softwood 
into the United Kingdom during 19§3 will be not less than 
1 million standards. Last month, the Ministry announced 
that import licences for 500,000 standards during 1953 would 
be made available at once. This statement led to the mis- 
taken belief that this figure would constitute the total for the 
year, and an immediate scramble for licences resulted. This 
Week's statement should satisfy the trade ; a million standards 
should meet requirements at about the same rate as this year 
without any heavy drawing on stocks, which at the end of 
July amou nted to 676, goo standards 


* 


The decision of the Rank Organisation to concentrate its 
film production at Pinewood and to sell the Denham film 
ttudios is now being followed preparations for a sale by 
fuction of the studio’s technical equipment, furniture and 
firing: This sale is expected to take place early next year ; 
80 details have e yet been released of any negotiations for the 
tile of the studio property itself, though earlier this year 
there was a uggesti on that the EMI group might be inter- 
Sted in uring it for television purposes. 
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A guide to the Excess Profits Levy has been prepared by 
the Federation of British Industries. Copies of the guide, 
which has been written as simply as possible to explain the 
major provisions of this complicated levy, can be obtained 
from the FBI, 21, Tothill Street, S.W.1, at 1s. 


* 


Holders of the unsecured loan stocks in Cable and Wireless 
(Holding), now one of the biggest investment trusts in this 
country, are being offered the right to convert their holdings 
into a longer-dated first charge 5 per cent debenture stock 
(1972-77) at par. Two issues are affected, comprising 
£3,632,662 of 3 per cent stock and £4 million of a longer 
dated 4 per cent stock. Of the 3 per cent stock, {2,257,683 
is due for redemption at the end of next December and the 
balance at the end of 1953. Owners of this stock are being 
given the right to convert the whole of their holdings into 
the new § per cent debenture. Owners of the 4 per cent 
unsecured loan stock, which is due for final repayment at the 
end of 1960, are being given the option to convert half of 
their holdings into the new debenture stock. 

* 

The Ministry of Food has bought the whole 19§2- 3 out- 
put of the British and South African whaling companies at 
a price “to be determined by a formula” which will be 
between {£70 and £78 a ton for No. 1 oil. A similar offer 
made last year at a price of about {110 a ton was rejected 
by all but two companies ; but later in the year the Ministry 
was able to buy the output of the other companies at lower 
prices. 

* 

The latest estimate by the United States Department of 
Agriculture puts the prospective cotton crop at 14, a 
bales. This is higher than last month’s estimate of 13,889,0U0 

les—presumably the damage caused by drought is not 
now thought to be a as was originally feared. Cotton 
prices in New York weakened aidan the announcement 


serious 





BURMA MINI 


. ‘ ry % 
| {S LIMITED 
} l L 4 4 1 4 
An Interim Report of Burma Corporation (1951) Limited, 
1 25th September, 1952, has been received from Rangoon 
on some of the more important features of the Corporation’s 


An | 


dated 


activities pending finalisation of the Accounts to 30th June, 


1952, which ts subject to some delay 


During the twelve months 
ducts obtained from proc 


to 30th June, 1952, sales of pro- 
essing surface stocks amounted to 


Refined Piglead 
Refined Silver 


251 tons 


4,798 tons. 
231,670 ozs 


and 3 of other products, 


all of which realised satisfactory 
remaining are estimated to yield 
180.000 ounce 


prices. Surface stocks 
ultimately 1,400 tons 
plus some quantity of 


refined lead; ilver: 


other products 


Available labour at the Mine has been utilised solely on 
repairs and maintenance tn preparation for the resumption 
of mining, the initial target being 8,000 tons per month 
For this target a trained labour force of 1,600 is required 
The force has been increased from 497 on Ist February to 
1,058, and recruiting still continue but it 1s too early to 
say whether tl recruits mostly drawn trom indigenous 
sources will be | ite to requirements 

Reha! tatho f the M im Falls Hydro-electric Power 
Station now in prog v ring available hydro-electri 
power to 4,000 k\ tl mum required for extraction 
ind treatment of &,0O0f Ol ore month 

De pite continued tn iz mu reduced sabotage Dy 
insurgents. Burma Railways have been able to restore traffi 
on the main line sufficiently to meet current requirements 
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British Celanese. since he 1 ff industry In e year » June 30th trading 
British Celanese financial year in June profits earned by the Calico Printers group 
is been an »vermment in trade, fell sharply from 4. 397,000 to £1,709,000 
) ‘ ul I ) [ B y str I t i igure ir 
- : forn { full pro on { been made for stocl 
i wear ieee & 080 lisclosed it i. «O=B 
i Mr G. H. W , ) 1 een Su i i may acco 
» b ’ 1 . red 1 , 
ore u fo Y m 11.000 to 46,000 
I I 5 A ) iW I mn to flect ) 
ni 1 | rit y 
4 , rt 8) rain had Oo p j ) ] 
of ' I 1 Cr ro ) { fits ha fallen f ym {1,071,318 
} lated and li idua ) 16,737 hi ter figure has been 
ry hroucht ick into ) ! yn B I ifter ng ick £246,000 trom an 
I ery if ide ha yt spread tO EPT pro m no longer required ‘I 
I le of the busi ind Mr Whigha Oo! 1 ry credit of £246,000 has enabled 
A archolders lat mill » hie tne lirecto! o set aside {£250,000 iyainst 
*‘rabl I LOI the ff I yi the £,/VU,U00) to a gener il reserve and to main 
I y! yroductio ind o yront Ar t { ordinary d lend at 124 per cent 
ly o ne.’ Pr nabl ) rength yf he rroup’s 
The yy n ; likely to be ( icouraged the directors to main 
ylon n if group mark , he ordinary dividend ; in this connec- 
iin their former buoyancy, part of the tion shareholders will note that the reserve 
skilled labour force that was lost during th iwain tocks and debtors has been left intact 
recession will have to be replaced, while the and that profits have borne the full brunt of 
chnical difficultie ry rayon plan tock depreciation Ar the current price of 
to production aga rious than 33 he £1 ordinary stock units yield £7 11s. 
for other textile n Again, a per cent 
msiderable accumulation of stocks has still « 
ye ited t the end of June stoch 
: ) = ee = ce oo aeieel at Fisher and Ludiow. The decline ir 
ily £7.4 million after £900,000 had been Vehicle production in this country suggests 
written off - the increase of about £1.3 million that the Fisher and Ludlow group will earn 
smaller profits in the current financial year, 
19 19 already six months old, than in the year to 
' lated ear March 3lst last In that year a modest 
Prading profi 8 6 °5,181,261 advance in profits, from £1,148,995 to 
, 13 ob 4 £ 1,222,726, was achieved, but it may be that 
tM 4,157,446 1,612,611 the fall in profits this year will be almost 
DEHe ’ is moderate lhe group has_ probably 
: ilready felt the pinch of falling sales of motor 
40,446 Dr 39,5 le bodies and of Bendix domestic appli 
inces. ‘To some extent, however, the effect 
yrofits of this reduction in sales may be 
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Statistical Summary 
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COMPANY MEETINGS: J. 





The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Odeon Theatres Limited, and the annual 
meeting of its subsidiary companies, British 
ind Dominions Film Corporation Limited, 


Gaumont-British Picture Corporation 
Limited, Odeon Associated Theatres Limited, 


and Odeon Properties Limited, were held 
on October 10th at the Dorchester Hote! 
London, W., Mr J. Arthur Rank, DL, JP, the 


chairman, presiding 


The following are extracts from his state 
ment which was circulated with the report 
and accounts: 

In my last statement dealing with the group 
accounts for the 52 weeks ended June 23, 
1951, I was able to report good progres 
the financial rehabilitation of the grouy 

I am very happy to present to you thi 
year accounts which show that this progress 
has been fully maintained From these 


accounts you will see that our financial posi 


tion and profit-earning ability have been 
markedly improved 
You will recall that at June, 1949, our 


financial position was severely strained as a 
result of the reverses suffered in the large- 
scale production of British films. 


The two following years were fully occu- 
pied in dealing with the many problems 
which arose from this cause 


During this period, under the guidance of 
the managing director, Mr John Davis, the 
organisat.on of the group’ was closely 
examined with a view to reducing adminis 
tration expenses, improving the efficiency of 
our operation and raising the enthusiasm and 
morale of the personnel. 


The results for the year under review, 
namely, for the 53 weeks ended June 23, 
1952, demonstrate the beneficial effects of 
this policy 


The trading results for the period showed 
a marked improvement over the previous one 
and in fact are an all-time record in the 
history of the group as now constituted. At 
the same time, we have been successful 
effecting further substantial reductions in the 
funded and unfunded indebtedness of the 
group. 


in 


ODEON THEATRES LIMITED 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEE! 
reserves show a substantial in 
{1,045,954 and now amount to £1,421,645 


Revenue 


rease of 


Loan capital, including mortgages, deben- 
and secured notes at {16,733,443 shows 
in aggregate reduction of £1,911,275 when 
{18,644,718 t 


compared with last vear 





I am also glad to record that the first and 
second secured notes of British Optical end 
Precision Engineers, Lin amounting to 
£.1,750,000, which fell repayment 
either at December 31, 1954, were 
the subject of a funding operation whicl i 
completed in 1952 

BANK LOANS AND OVERDRAFTS.—Betv 
June 23, 1951, and June 28, 1952, the | 


indebtedness of the group has been reduced 


by a further {2,437,008 and now amounts to 
£6,776,738. ‘Thus compared with the posi- 
tion at June 25, 1949, a total reduction of 


approximately £9,500,000 has been made. 


FILM PrRopUCTIONS.—The stock value of 
film productions including the substandard 


ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION 


ODFON THEATRES AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


PROGRESS FULLY MAINTAINED 
RECORD 
EADY SCHEME: CONTINUATION VITAL TO BRITISH FILM PRODUCTION 


GROUP 





RESULTS AN ALL-TIME 


y at June 28, 1952, amounted to 





A yeur ago it was necessary to make pro- 
vision for losses on unreleased films. I am 
happy to say that at June 28, 1952, we have 
not considered such a provision necessary 

The contingency provision shown as a 
deduction from the value of film productions 
on the consolidated balance sheet amounts to 
£437,155 [his provision is designed to 
cover the uncertainties which must always 
exist in the distribution of films, particularly 
Oversea 

CONSOLIDATED ‘TRADING PROFITS, _ less 
losses, subject to depreciation, interest, etc., 
amounted to £6,397,278 for the year, as 
compared with {5,125,230 for 1950-51. This 
marked improvement is principally due to 
the fact that net losses on film production 
and distribution before depreciation) 


amounted only to £25,094 in the year under 
review, as against £1,182,099 in 1950-51. 

After deducting £925,359 (1951, £921,875) 
for out shareholders’ interest, the profit 
attributable to Odeon Theatres Limited, is 
£834,620, as compared with £138,227 in the 
previous year. 


side 


GAUMONT-BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


The financial position of this group shows 
a substantial improvement. 

Revenue reserves at £4,958,236 are 
£374,972 greater than last year, due to the 
addition of retained profits. 


The trading profit for the year, subject to 
depreciation, interest, etc., is £2,895,094, and 
compares with £2,852,264 in the previous 


yeal Depreciation absorbs £549,016 
{542,522 in 1950-51) and after crediting 
interest and commission receivable’ and 
deducting interest payable, audit fees, etc., 


the Group profit before taxation amounts to 
£,2,126,963 as compared with £1,994,999 last 


year. 


After allowing for £355,885 for outside 
shareholders’ interests, the net profit applic- 
able to the Corporation is £331,079 (1950-51 


Z 476,920 5 


BRITISH AND DOMINIONS FILM 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


Revenue reserves 


have been increased by 
£98,608 to {£867,088, as compared with 
£768,480 last year, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
I have referred in previous years to the 


support which our bankers have given during 


our difficult years and the happy relationship 

hich we have had with them. It has given 
me considerable satisfaction to see the amount 
by which we have reduced our bank indebted- 
ne during the last three years—thus 

ving that the confiden which the bank 
placed in your company and its management 
was } stified 

FILM PRODUCTION 
It has been said in some quarters that 


owing to the financial problems with which 
the country is faced the importation of foreign 
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films should be reduced and the output of 
British films increased and that if ne essary 


this position should be achieved by legisla. 
tion I do not subscribe to this view, and 
am surprised that it should be put forward 
aS.a practical proposition in view of the 
unfortunate experience which the industry 
suffered as a result of. such a policy ig 
1948-49. 

I believe that the British production induy 
try will expand slowly, surely and economi- 
cally if it is allowed to develop its creative 


talent without political interference. 


I am convinced that the basic factor which 
must always control the volume of British 
film production is the availability of creative 
talent. 


THE EADY FUND 


I referred last year to the extension of the 
Eady fund for a period of three years to 
August 5, 1954, and expressed the view that 
such an extension would assist in solving the 
immediate film production problems I 
believe that, by and large, it has done this, 


The Eady scheme is a voluntary scheme 
adopted by all sides of the industry. It is 
obviously desirable that it should be a volun- 
tary scheme, but it is vital that the future 
continuance of the scheme after August, 1954 
is considered and settled now. 

The existing arrangements expire in 
August, 1954. Experienced and prudent pro 
ducers know that they will have to make 
decisions long before that date as to their 
future production policy if arrangements have 
not been made to extend the existing scheme 


I think that all those who understand the 
problems of the industry are now satisfied 


that while entertainment tax is maintained 
at its present level the British production 
industry cannot persist on a _ sound and 


economic basis without some financial sup 
port similar to the Eady scheme. 

I envisage that unless arrangements have 
been completed by the spring of 1953 for an 
extension of the Eady scheme, 
level of production will commence to fal, 


the present 


and by August, 1953, will be coming to! 
standstill. 
Producers realise that unless their forth 


coming productions can be released early 1 
1954 they will not secure the benefit of tht 
existing Eady fund and based on past ¢ 
perience a programme of films cannot recovel 
its cost in these circumstances. 


I know that serious and far-seeing mefr 
bers on all sides of the industry realise th 
necessity for an extension to the existing 
scheme and are beginning to appreciate ms 


importance of dealing with the problem now 
It must always be remembered that a iim 
production programme is not one which a 
be altered quickly, and that policy decisia 
once made normally do not become effect 
commercial point of 1 ntil many 


7 ) ler 
months later. 


from a of view u m 

It would be a tragedy if, owing to delay 
dealing with the extension of the Ea 
scheme, all the work which producers as § 
whole have done to put their house in ordet 
should be disrupted and lost. 


In so far as this group is concerned, 
shall materially curtail film production 4§ 
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August, 1953, unless we know that the pro- 
duction side of the industry will be receiving 


ipport under a proper scheme after August, 
1954. This policy is essential in the share- 
iolders’ interests. 


' | ‘ 
i Was piea ed to note from the debate In 


t House of Lords on July 21st last, and 
from the reply to a question in the House of 
Commons on July 29th by the President of 
the Board of Trade, that HM Government 
have intimated that they are in favour of a 


continuation of the Eady scheme, but wish 
to be arranged on a voluntary basis by 


industry itself at an early date. 

This expression of policy by HM Govern- 
ment is most encouraging, and you may rest 
assured that as far as this organisation is 
concerned, we shall do everything possible to 
further this policy. 


- 


the 


QUOTA 


First feature British quota for the year end- 
ing October 1, 1951, was set at 30 per cent. 


I am happy to inform you that all our 
theatres satisfied their legal obligation. The 
quota for the year ending September 30, 


1952, has been fixed at the same percentage. 
] anticipate that our theatres will also satisfy 
this quota. 


While I believe that a British quota is 
necessary and desirable, I must admit that it 
has been no easy matter to fulfil this obliga- 
tion and this has necessitated playing a 
number of programmes which did not neces- 


sarily appeal to the general cinema-going 
public. I am certain that it is essential to 
give British producers encouragement to 


make further efforts to produce films of high 
entertainment value 


ENTERTAINMENT TAX 


During the year the industry has again had 
to spend a great deal of time in wrestling 
with the problem created by the unfair dis- 
crimination in the rate of entertainment tax 
which it has to pay as compared with other 
forms of entertainment 


Unfortunately, these efforts ‘1ave produced 
little by way of results. 

In the 546 theatres operated by thi 
the public 


group 
paid during the year under review 


£30,018,278 by way of admission prices, and 
of this total no lke than £11,.808,831 was 
drained off as entertainment tax representing 
7s. 10d. of every £1 taken at the box-office, 


or 39 per cent of total 
suffered a decrease of 
number of admissions as 


paid admissions. We 
316 per cent in the 
compared with 195], 


but, despite this, paid in entertainment tax 
an increase of 10.52 per cent, or over {1 
million, an absurd and unhealthy position 
I consider that the industry is entitled to tax 
relief, and that if this were granted the 
Treasury as well as the industry would gain 


by the maintenance or in box-office 


attendances. 


rease in 


THE UNIONS 


In my speech 12 months ago I referred to 
our relationship with the trade unions, 
made special reference to the difficulties being 


and 


experienced by the production side of the 
industry as a whole in its relationship with 
the Association of Cine and Allied Tech- 
Micians. Since then the Joint Industrial 
Council for Film Production has carried out 
tome effective work which could not have 
been achieved if agreement had not been 


teached between the three trade unions. 

I, therefore, feel justified in expressing the 
hope that the representation of ACT with 
the National Association of Theatrical and 
ine Employees and the Electrical Trades 
-mion_to form the employees’ side of this 
Ont Industrial Council, although the asso- 
Cation not without difficulties and prob- 
Ms, may nevertheless tend to improve the 


relationship between the employer and em- 
ployed in our film studios. 


EXHIBITION 


DoMESTI In my view this group as the 
proprietors of two important chains of cinema 
theatres which are British controlled, carries 
a definite re bili support British 
production 


yibilin 
sponsiduity to 


During the year we have played 34 British 
first features, in 
cial interest, and 


of we had no finan- 
16 supporting fea- 
tures in which we were financially interested 
in only two. F 


be 


itish 


OVERSEAS.—Our 
directly operated by 
In association with partners, have made 
further material progress during the year. 
Their efficiency of operation has been further 
improved Attendances have been main- 
tained and, what has been most gratifying, 
the demand from the public for British films 
in the countries concerned has increased. 


those 
which are 


both 
those 


theatres, 
us and 


DISTRIBUTION 


DoMESTI The extensive reorganisation 
of our domestic distribution to which I 
referred last year has been completed with 
gratifying results. The appointment of Mr 
K. N. Hargreaves as managing director of 
General Film Distributors Limited, has 
proved a wise one and our relationship with 
independent exhibitors is better today than it 
has ever been before. 


EASTERN HEMISPHERE.—The hard work 
which has been put in in recent years is bear- 
ing fruit. I am happy to say that we have 
an efficient and enthusiastic distribution 
operation in all territories. 


CANADA.—The remittances to this country 
from the distribution of British films by our 
Canadian organisation were, during the year 
under review, the highest which we have ever 
achieved. I am hopeful this revenue will con- 
tinue to expand. 


UNITED STATES 


Some of our films have 
t 


had outstanding successes in 


he large centres 
We have also made some progress in the 
smaller ones, but even so the territory still 
remains a difficult one 
STUDIOS 
Pinewood has heen in ly production 
during the whole year, the tempe I z 
as the vear progressed 
Nine films have been produced in which 
we have participated financial] * Hunted,” 
* Fhe. Caray” Ihe Importance of Being 
Earnest,” ‘“‘ Penny Princess,’ ‘“‘ Something 
Money Can’t Buy,” “ The Planter’s Wife,” 
“Venetian Bird,’ “ Meet Me ‘To-night,” 
“It Started in Paradise.” We anticipate that 
n the current year ve shall produce at least 
1S films in these studi 
Apart from the productior which I have 
already mentioned, we have participated 
financially in the Ealing production pro 
gramme for the year, which comprised “I 
Beli ve In Yu 1, , H I x ellency, W he re 
No Vultures’ Fly,” “Secret People,” 


“* Mandy.” 


MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 


I have referred to the refinancing of British 


Optical and Precision Engineers Limited, a 
most important financial operation and one 
which has done much to stabilise the affairs 
of this company and its manufacturing sub 
sidiaries. 

The results for the year ended December 


29, 1951, showed a profit befor t ( 
{£515,641 being an improvement of {/ 


as compared with the previous year 
One-third of the turnover for the year 
ended December 29, 1951, was secured in the 


export markets. 
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CINEMA-TELEVISION LIMITED.—This com- 
pany has made steady progress during the 
year under the able guidance of its managing 
director, Mr Darnley-Smith, and has been 
extending its interests and Particu- 
lar progress has been made in the develop- 
ment of specialised and 
photo-electri 


activities 
cathode ray tubes 


cells 


[he company has, as you know, for many 
years been actively interested 
ment of a large screen television system for 
use in 


motion picture cinema. 


in the develop- 


the 


We believe that in the coming years large 
screen television will play an important part 
in public entertainment. 


The problem of the right to use the air by 
the cinema industry has not yet been solved. 
We hold the view that the development of 
large screen television is a development of 
modern and that we should have 
made available to this industry channels 
which can be used as a matter of right and 


not as a matter of bargaining with the other 


science 


vested interests 
BusH Rapto LIMITED.—A record turnover 
has been achieved by this company during 


the year although the market for the sale of 
radio and television receivers has been dis- 
turbed by fiscal measures. 


DIRECTORATE 


In my last statement I referred to the out- 
standing service rendered to the group by Mr 
John Davis, the deputy-chairman and manag- 
ing director of Odeon Theatres Limited. I 
must again place on record the board’s appre- 
ciation of his brilliant administrative powers 
and sound judgment which have contributed 
so largely to the satisfactory trading results 
and the improved financial position which I 
have been able to report to you. 


CONSULTANT ACCOUNTANTS 


I have referred in previous years to the in- 
valuable advice which we have received from 
Messrs Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Company, 
and particularly from their partner, Mr R. G. 
Leach Che year under review has been one 
of consolidation and, on behalf of myself, 
Mr John Davis, my colleagues and the share- 
holders, I wish to thank Mr R. G. 
Leach for the generous help and advice which 
he has given to us continually throughout 
the year. 


ivaln 


PERSONNEL 


to wl 


The pol ich I referred last year of 


the development of 


young and enthusiastic 
manpowel! has been continued and iS being 
of material assistance tous. I believe that we 
have today the best pool of potential execu- 


ve manpower of eny company in this indus- 
try I wish to thank them sincerely for their 
services during the year 
THE FUTURE 


Our major financial difficulties have now 


been overcome The personnel and organisa- 
tion of the group are in first-class order. We 
face the future with a measure of confidence 
n the knowledge that if the cinema industry 

given reasonable conditions in which to 
operate we shall maintain our important posi- 
tion in it, and I hope to be able to present 
satisfactory trading results to our. share- 
holders. 


At the meeting of Odeon Theatres Limited 


the report and ounts were adopted 
At the meetings of each of the other com 
panic ie report and accounts were also 
idoy ted 
A vote of thank varmly congratulating 
e CI nan, Deputy Chairman, and thei 
colleagues on the remarkable recovery shown 
the account Va by a share- 
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THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES, 
LIMITED 


A YEAR OF SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 


MR 


The thirty-fourth ordinary general meeting 
of The Great Universal Stores, Limited, was 
held on October 15th in London, Mr Isaac 

Vol chairman managing director 

‘he following 1s an extract from 
and 


the report 


ind 


"ment with the 


~ar ended March 31, 1952: 


igain been a 
difficult conditions 


Ast 1X mont 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


ition 


net distributabl ifter taxation 
{/2,993,676, as compared with {2,318,595 
year The consolidated rrading profits 
compared with last year show an 


{1,846,405 


increase 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


For the year ended Marct 
dividend of 40 per cent, less tax, amounting 
to £284,631 was declared on the ordinary 
stock of parent company. 


31, 1951, a total 


the 


In view of the continued large net 
cover, your justified in 
mending an increased dividend 
the year It is, therefore, proposed that a 
final dividend of 18} per cent, less tax, be 
declared upon the company’s ordinary stock 
as doubled by the capital bonus issued sub- 
sequent to the date of these 
referred to in the directors’ 
in this statement 

This 


cent for 


-arnings 
recom- 
payment for 


. 1 
directors feel 


accounts as 
report and later 


equivalent to a payment of SO per 
the year on the original ordinary 
capital, excluding the share bonus, and com- 
pares with 40 per cent per annum paid for 
the previous year. The above total dividend 
for the year amounts to / 353,853, as com- 
pared with £284,631 for the previous year, 
and is covered eight times by net distributable 
earnings. The above dividend represents 
only 3 per cent, tax, in relation to the 
net assets employed in the group. 


less 


os 


GROUP ASSETS 


The assets of the which are of a 
fixed nature (mainly properties), form 20 per 
cent of the total tt The 
balance of 80 ‘presents 


current 
assets, wh! ree of liquidity 


ums of cash are con- 


oToir 
group, 


assets of 
per ent 
h enjoy a 
in so tar as very large 
tinually revolving in 
normal course of tra 


1° group 


recne } 
PESPCL 


ISAAC WOLFSON’S STATEMENT 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES 


The issued ordinary capital 
ompany increased by 
41,348,013 as at the date of 


of the parent 

£12,500 to 
the accounts. 
stand at {£6,263,397, 
rease of £476,423 over last year. 


nas 
rves now 


undistributed 
aside for future 
11,733,838, being an in- 
3,080,844 over last year. 


including 
amount set 


reserves, 
the 


total 


ibove 


non-\v 

by way of bonus to existin 

rdinary registere 

in the proportion of 

each for every 5s. 

is one for Thus the ordi 

pital of the parent company is 
at £2,696,026. 


one 
stock unit 
one 


‘These 
final 


year under review 


new ordinary 
dividend to be 


shares rank 


for the 
declared in respect of the 
, that is, to March 31, 1952. 


TRADING CONDITIONS DURING YEAR 


I am 
hrough 
1 


retail 


gratified to be able to report that, 
the medium of our 702 channels 
distribution at home we again 
larger number of customers than 
ever before and that our sales increased by 
15 per cent over the previous year. 


serve 4 


PAST AND PRESENT PROFITS 


lementary remarks on_ the 
that we were 
period to 


stated 
four-year 
profits in 


budgeting over a 
earn annual trading 
the group of not less than those 
shown for the above-mentioned year which 
amounted to £2,928,448. Those four vears 
have now elapsed and I am pleased to 
record how conservative our estimates 

I ite that the actual trading 
years were: 


were 
profits 


nose 


four 


ended March 31, 


” ” ” 


1949 
1950 
195] 
1952 


4,576,290 
5,896,913 
8,161,150 


10,007,555 


” ” ” 
” ” 


lakes an aggregate trading 
£28,641,908, 
h there has been provided durir 


riod {14,965,907 for 


r tor 
pron 


t 1 re r r 
Our years oF 


group 
excess 


r 
iv 
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BURBERRYS LIMITED 


COTTON AND WOOL PRICE 
VARIATIONS 


ECONOMIST, October 18, 


OUTLOOK IMPROVING 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Burberrys Limited was held on October 9th 
in London 


Mr Geoffrey Bostock, FCA, the chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: 


Ladies and gentlemen: M_’ statement 
the accounts for the year ended March 
1952, which is printed with the report 

ounts, written some five week 

» and since that date there have b 

iriations in the prices of cotton and w 
the former having down and the lat: 
having gone up in that period. What afte 
1 course, the difference between 
at March 31, 1952, and today, as our a 
are based on prices ruling at March 31 


Was 


gone 


us 18, ol pr 


or potn 


ment our 
orders booked. 


DIFFICULTY OF FORECASTING 
Whilst the directors 
setback the company 
always had in mind that the 
had to end some time. Their difficulty was 
that having to buy twelve months in advance 
they had to forecast twelve months ahead 
what supplies would be required to maintain 
an adequate stock with a sufficient range of 
new styles to satisfy our customers at home 
and abroad. I think any of us would 
it difficult to forecast now what we 
want in twelve months hence. 


much regret the 
they 


very 
has suffered, 


sellers’ market 


I venture to say that all companies 
woollen and cotton trades, whose account 
ended at March 31, 1952, had to write off 
large amounts to bring their stocks down to 
the values ruling at that date, and in our 
particular case, this was unavoidable 


Many companies had substantial reserves 
and were thus enabled to continue dividends, 
though often at reduced rates. In our case, 
is I have pointed out on several occasions, 
no profits were ploughed back during the 16 
year period when the preference dividend 
was in arrear and so we have not reserves 
which we would be justified in 
dividends in view of the insufficiency 
liquid capital in this period of inflat 


The board are carefully review 
company’s organisation to see what 
ments are possible and, in particular, the 
costing system is under 
are fully aware of the 
throughout the world e up 
against competition. We have a very good 
list of agents situated throughout the world 
except behind the Iron Curtain—and we 
1ave our own branches in New York and 
Paris, and, prices fall taung 
further amounts to be written off s, and 
provided the indications of 
in sales in last eight 
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changed conditions 
and that we 
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SEARING COMPANY 


}RTAGES AFFECT OUTPUT 
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creas prices have contributed but these 
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exter f the considerable rise in the cost 


al and wages. Benefits arising 





{ron nt ng development and increasing 
produ tv of our factories have been passed 
to Our Customers by absorbing a substantial 
poruion of these increased costs 





The balance 
{994.1 
the previous year 


ng account of 
increase of {181,446 over 


PURCHASE OF NEW PLANI 


Dur the year £420,770 was expended 
the irchase of new plant In addition, 
delivery was made of some of the plant in 


which I 


iyments on were 
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showing surplus of liquid assets of 
£2.35. 
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“ 
Matters of Fact 

Ever since its earliest days, over a 
century The has 
taken as its task, not merely to com- 
ment on the passing scene of events, 
but also to provide a permanent record 
of facts, both statistical 
mentary. 


ago, Economist 


and docu- 


This task is now performed in the 
Records & Statistics Supplement to 
The Economist. Week by week this 
supplement in condenséd 
form, the record of world events 
dustrial, and 
And the facts can be found quickly 
and easily by means of the cumulative 
index that appears in the first issue of 
alternate months. 


contains, 
in- 


commercial financial. 


Records & Statistics is obtainable 
by postal subscription only, at £2.10.0 
a year: a combined subscription to it and 
The Economist costs £5.0.0 a year. 


For a specimen copy please apply to: 
Records & Statistics Department, 
The Economist, 22 Ryder Street, 


London, S.W.1. 
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THE GERMAN ECONOMY 








Divided It Stands 


L NTIL quite recently, Western Germany’s rise from 
the ashes of total defeat was treated almost as if it 
was one of the miracles of history. Now, however, 
arious questions are being asked about it, as politicians, 
economists, strategists and businessmen try to reach con- 
dusions about the future of a country whose fate is so 


and 

ay’ Pclosely linked with their own. It is asked whether the 
* Jerly reunion of Germany is the only solution to the 
' problems caused by partition ; whether the social system 
has become dangerously unstable ; whether Germany’s 
_— }economic success is built on such flimsy foundations that 
— }itwould collapse without further American aid ; whether 
German competition in export markets is a serious threat 
to British industry ; and what part the German economy 
will play in European defence. The object of this survey 

sto give some help in answering these questions. 

All surveys of postwar Germany must start with the 
brutal fact of the dismembering of the country along the 
Oder-Neisse line and again at the Elbe. In area, the 
present Federal Republic comprises only 52 per cent of 

e Reich of 1937. Before the war this area contained 
‘7 per cent of the population of the Reich ; now it holds 
§ per cent of the German nation. (The density of 

pu lation is, however, still lower than that of Britain or 

Siew ( ‘ountries.) The partition left the greatest con- 
centration of industry in Western Germany, while the 
aeas with the biggest surplus of grain, sugar and 
potatoes were lost to 

Poland and the Soviet 
Union. Innumerable in- 
custrial concerns in the 
west had properties in the 
tast which fell into Com- 

Munist hands ; the textile 

industry was farticularly 

hard hit, as spinning and 

Weaving had been 
“parated, in west and east. 

In the first postwar years, 
indeed, the difficulties 

feated by La were 

indescribable. The chaos 

Caused by yea who 

_— had fled westward for their 





lives, 





or had been expelled 





from their homes in the lost eastern territories, was 
superimposed on the vast movement of refugees from 
bombed areas. 


But the effects of division have now been overcome to 
a remarkable extent. Trade agreements have partially 
offset the results of splitting an integrated economy. 
True, a gap still remains in the Federal Republic’s 
supplies of home-grown food, and this affects the balance 
of payments. In general, however, the problem caused 
by partition has changed ; it is no longer one of supplies 
but of lost markets. The Ruhr, which used to sell two 
million tons of steel a year to Eastern Germany, now 
watches with anxiety the erection of the Huettenkom- 
binat Ost and other giant steelworks that will make the 
Soviet zone self-sufficient in a few years’ time. And the 
day can be foreseen when the “ little Ruhr ” that is being 
developed in Upper Silesia and Teschen under joint 


Czech, Polish and Soviet auspices will compete with 
German coal. These are prospects that must be een 
in the event of continued division at the Elbe, and t 


make it all the more imperative for Western Germany to 
develop markets at home, in the area of the Schuman 
and steel pool, the backward countries 


Overseas. 


coa and in 


he two parts of Germany have now grown so far 
apart that the remaining economic difficulties caused by 
their separation are small 
compared with those of 
1945 ; indeed, any abrupt 


reunion now would cause 
an economic crisis. But 
partition has left at least 
one lasting mark on 
Western Germany. The 
a aia nine million people who 
— - came to the west without 


_E: oviet Zone 


“BBs 1S represent a heavy burden 
on the economy. The 
number that find work is 


been 
they still 


capital have not all 
absorbed, and 


practically offset by the 
stream that still flows in 
from the Soviet zone. 


eocce Oder-Neisse Line 


N 1939 there were 39.3 _— people in the area that 
is now the Federal Republic. In 1950 the census 
showed 47.7 million, of whom 25.3 million were women 
and 7.8 mulion were Germans expelled mmol other 
territories ; and by the middle of 1952 there were 484 
million. 


outstanding 
*ral Republic. At 


that social 


The high figure of unemployment is the 


fact in the social structure of the Fed 
times it has been taken to indicate 

and political conditions were extremely unstable, that a 
dose of controlled inflation was and—in 
a 


American calculations—that Germany could provide 


Various 


needed, 
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large reserve of manpower for an army and for defence 
production. And German employers have quietly 
indicated from time to time that they could not have 

made such demands on their men if the labour exchanges 
had not had long waiting lists. All these deductions are 
accurate, except the need for controlled inflation ; but 
several reservations must be made. In the first place, 
the latest statistics show a big drop in unemployment. 
Indeed, in September the German press surprisingly 
announced that, on the basis of calculations used by the 
United Nations, there was full employment in Western 
Germany. As the figures at that time showed 6.25 per 
cent of the labour force to be out of work, the statement 
seemed exaggerated—at least by postwar definitions of 
full employment. But it corresponds to the actual ex- 
perience of employers in the towns. The explanation 
lies in the fact that some of the people who register at 
the labour exchanges are practically unemployable, some 
do not seriously mean to take jobs, and others are doing 
part-time jobs without notifying them. Probably not 
more than 600,000 are actually une mployed and poten- 
tially employable, and they include tens of thousands of 
young people who have not been trained, partly because 
the Germans insist on maintaining the old standards of 
training for apprentices. But there is clearly a substan- 
tial reserve of labour, and, if prejudices could be over- 
come, a further reserve could be found among women. 


National Income 
The Federal Republic’s financial contribution to 
defence (which has hitherto mainly 


taken the form of 
paying the costs of the occupation) is now based, lik 
of members of the North Atlantic Trea 


' 
ry. that 


y Organisatior 
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on estimates of its gross national product. Computation 


of the national income have thus become farticularly 
important and controversial, and international com. 
parisons are sometimes based on differing definition; 
Figures based on gross national product at market pric 
that is, net national product at factor cost plus indireg 
taxes, minus subsidies and plus depreciation allowance 
—show that the percentage increase every half year sing 
the beginning of 1951 up to the end of June, 1952, hy 
been g per cent ; 12.7 per cent ; and 0.2 per cent 


When they fixed the German defence contribution for 
1952-53, the Three Wise Men appointed by Nato said 
that the Germans were underestimating the likely rat 
of increase in the gross national product. But th 
Germans are now pointing out that in the first half of 
1952 there was almost no increase at current prices, and 
that even the five per cent rise for the current Nato } 
that the Wise Men considered too low an estimate wil 
probably not be reached. The Germans may still 
proved wrong if the second half of 1952 shows as big an 
increase as that of 1951, or if defence orders are placed 
by the Allies on a larger scale. But the present levelling 
off of production and the delay in forming a Germa 
army suggest that the spectacular increases of the pas 
year will not be repeated for some time. 

The Wise Men agreed that, as Germany had excep- 
tionally heavy burdens and a relatively low n ational 
product, the percentage of the latter to be allocate 
defence should be less than in Britain, France or the 
United States. Accordingly, the percentages of gros 
national product allocated were 14.4 per cent in 1951-2 
and 17.6 per cent in 1952-53 for the United States; 
10.9 per cent and 12.8 per cent for Britain ; 10.6 per cent 
and 11.0 per cent for France ; and 10.5 per cent for the 
year 1952-53 for Germany. 

It is enlightening to compare the German distributiot 
of national income with the British. In the first half of 
this year, only 55.7 per cent of Western Germany) 
gross national product went into private consumptior 
while in Britain, in 1951, the figure was 70.4 per cent 
In Germany, the state took 16.8 per cent, in Britai 
17.3; and while in Britain gross domestic investmen 
represented only 16 
per cent, German 
investment accounted 
for 25 per cent. 
Moreover, 2.5 per 
cent of the German io 
national product went 
into net foreign a 
investment, whereas | 
the British accounts 
showed a net disin- 
vestment overseas of 
3.7 per cent. 200 

In the last year, the net national product oF 

: factor cost.) 
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1 10St 
everything through inflation, and who now live on the 
borders of Soviet-occupied Europe. 


confidence in a people who have twice in a generation 


The gross inequality of wealth characteristic of the 
first postwar years still exists, There are still said to be 
18 million people living below the level of subsistence ; 
but this is probably an exaggerated figure, as few 
Germans will have filled in the relevant questionnaires 
accurately. Great numbers are, however, undoubtedly 
living in extreme poverty, and not all of them are of the 
working class; some are dispossessed landowners, 
former officers and civil servants. But the extremes are 
being reduced. After the outbreak of the Korean war, 
prices rose less in Germany than in most other European 
countries. Real wages have risen, more jobs are con- 
stantly found, shares are increasing in value and 
dividends are now being paid. The Germans are, how- 
ever, still working longer hours for lower wages than the 


British. Excluding miners, the average wage of a male 
worker in industry in May of this year was DM1.60 
(2s. 11d.) an hour, or DM82.23 (£7) a week, and the 


average working week for men in industry was 48.2 hours. 


Better Wages 


ges, Bad 

The German worker is far better off in terms of real 
wages than he was a few years ago. If 1938 levels are 
taken as 100, industrial wages per hour are now about 
192 as against only 93 in 1949, while the cost of living 
index was 168 last July against 160 in 1949. But for 
the appalling housing conditions, the worker would even 
be better off than before the war. He has an unlimited 
choice of things to buy, and no trade union restrictions 
prevent him from working overtime to buy them. A 
great deal is now being spent on holidays. As for housing, 
400,000 dwelling units a year are going up, but although 
the credits provided for private building have led to an 
astonishing number of new offices, shops, restaurants and 
better-class flats, relatively few homes have been built 
for workers. The need is so vast that it can never be 
fully met unless Germany is reunited and millions of 
tefugees return to their old homes. 


Houses 


The federal finances are in better shape this year than 
at any time since the war. Hitherto the Minister of 
Finance has never known at the beginning of the fiscal 
year what sum he would have to raise for occupation 
costs. Now he has the assurance that the Allies will 
keep their demands down to DM6o00 million a month ; 
and it has also been agreed that, from the date of ratifi- 


Arms or 


HE upward surge of German industrial production 

since the currency reform of 1948 has been impres- 
tive. But it has levelled off this year, and it has not been 
unbroken in the past. The “little slump” which 
alarmed business circles in 1949 showed how deflationary 
symptoms can suddenly appear even in a country where 
Potential demand is still almost unlimited. This year 
again, there was some depression in the textile trade, 
and gloomy talk was heard ; but there was in fact no 
Cause for general alarm, and when some prices had been 
reduced, production and sales of consumer goods rose 
again, while savings continued to go up even in the 
holiday season. Never since the collapse’ Be as there been 
tuch general confidence both in the cur 


now and it 
rency Gili ak 
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cation of the European Defence Community treaty until 
June 30th, 1953, Germany’s total defence expenditure 
is not to exceed DM850 million a month. After that, 
the amount of Germany’s contribution is a matter to be 
thrashed out between Bonn, the EDC and Nato. 


Meanwhile, some other features of the federal finances 
deserve to be noted. Occupation costs or defence absorb 
39.5 per cent of expenditure in the federal Budget of 
DM23.3 billion for the year ending on March 31st next, 
and financial aid to Berlin (which Bonn reckons as 
defence expenditure) takes another 2.7 per cent. The 
cost of social welfare, pensions, building and other sub- 
sidies, which together account for 41.2 per cent, is 
substantially equal to that of defence. The war has thru st 
a heavy burden of social relief on to Germany. Although 
the unemployment fund itself shows a surplus, relief and 
pensions have to be paid not only to refugees, disab led 
persons and war widows, but also to the retired civil 
servants of Hitler’s swollen Third Reich, and to the 
former regulars ot the Wehrmacht. Some of the 
budgetary str ye however, relieved by the fact that 
little need be cel to servicing internal debt 


Taxation, which together with Customs duties is to 
provide over 89 per cent of the revenue during the 
current year, is less easy to analyse, since the system is 
extraordinarily complicated. There is no doubt that 
German taxes are extremely high, and the company tax 
higher than in Britain. But allowances 
ind gemerous, and the scale of income tax 
is not so progressive as in either Britain or America 
Moreover, tax evasion is widespread; German civi 
ethics have deteriorated greatly during the years of rule 
by party bosses and the bitter struggles of the postwar 
years under an occupation regime 


is, theoretically 


are manifold 


Exports ¢ 


peace, and that, 
to fear of inflation and war, is 


in a country which is extremely sensitive 
Vital. 


Last November = of industrial 
reached, when the index f _—. (1936 a 
150. It has been below 140 this year, but the signs are 
that the trend is slightly upv again. The fact that 
the drop in unemployment bi not been reflected in stil 
higher figures of output is simply due to the fact that 
less overtime is being we j 


IKOCQ, 


production was 


IOO) rose 


rards 


Output in the coal and steel] industries, however, has 
ot risen to anything like the same extent as output in 
whole. In June this year, the index for 


coalmining was only 110 and for iron and steel] only 106 


IncguUSITY aS a 
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(1936=100). In the coalfields, daily output is still not 
much more than 400,000 tons a day, a figure which 
should have been reached several years ago. Why so 
little progress should have been made latterly under 
German control after a good beginning under very 
efficient British direction is a puzzle. According to the 
German experts, it is due to lack of capital. Some 
DM3 billion (£250 million) is needed for expansion and 


modernisation if the 25 per cent increase requested by 
OEEC is to be achieved, and it is hoped that this will 
now be provided through the Schuman pool. In the 
meantime, a small increase in output has been achieved 
through incentive wages and improvement in the lament- 
able poutine conditions of th » Rul ir. 

There are, however, grounds for believing that there 


is another reason for the comparatively low coal output. 
The Allied action in breaking up the steel-coal combines 
of the Ruhr has been partly responsible. For years now, 
coal managements have not known in whose hands 
ownership of the mines would eventually lie, and the 
regrouping of the concerns is still not completed. More- 
over, nobody can yet tell what the effect of the Schuman 
pool will be on competition in export markets for coal. 
Uncertainty about the future has, it is thought, led mine 
managers to pursue a cautious policy. Some day, there 
may be a rapid and big increase in cheaply produced 
Ruhr coal ; but meanwhile the Ruhr’s steelworks have 
had to eon for much of their output on — 
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American coking coal, paid for at - in steel products 
and latterly in free dollars. 

Crude steel output is now 
165 million tons a year. That is to say, the Ruhr is 
rapidly overtaking Britain. German plans for expansion 
have multiplied since it became evident that restrictions 
would be lifted and the new concerns took final shape out 
of the old steel-coal combines. In the next few years, 
output should rise to at least 19 million tons ; indeed, 
plans for greater production of flat products call for a 
crude steel supply of some 21 million tons. 


running at the rate of 


The Ruhr is not impressed by arguments to the effect 
that there will be too much steel or that the modern strip 
mills of France can supply German shortages within the 
Schuman community’s single market. The Germans 
note that their output is still no higher than it was in the 
Reich of 1913, while that of all the other producers has 
multiplied. They see no reason why the Schuman pool 
should not, as its founders intend, open up a mass market 
in Europe, and give the Germans access to French North 
Africa. Moreover, German industrialists believe 
that, if the Soviet Zone were reunited with the Federal 
Republic, the Ruhr (if it were financed by some new form 
of Marshall aid) would be so occupied with raising the 


steel 
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standard of living in Eastern Germany that it would bs 
immune from any world slump. German heavy indus- 
trialists are inclined to look beyond the present period of 
rearmament, on the assumption that there will either be 
a war, in which case the Ruhr will be finally destroyed, 
or that there will be a détente and disarmament. For this 
reason, it is American, rather than British or French 
competition that is most feared in the future. 


Reluctance for Rearmament 


Clearly, the great question that faces German industry 
is whether arms will again be produced. The obstacles 
in the way of a new armaments industry are considerable, 
Destruction and dismantlement have effectively smashed 
the big munitions works in the west, and many of the 
main assembly plants were in areas now in Soviet hands, 
The Krupps works at Essen will not be rebuilt for arms 
production as long as Herr Alfried Krupp is alive. The 
industrialists who were imprisoned by the occupation 
powers can hardly be expected to follow the turn of 180 
degrees that has taken place in the victors’ attitude 
towards German rearmament. Moreover, the German 
industrialists do not have happy memories of Hitler’ 
rearmament drive. At the outset, they welcomed his 
programme because it rescued their works from the 
depression, but they quickly found themselves subject to 
a rigid system of state controls that was galling in the 
extreme. 

Hardly any of the old “Ruhr barons” are now 
left, but those industrial leaders who still have the outlook 
of the old entrepreneur rather than the manager will 
avoid anything that leads to state control; and arms 
contracts inevitably mean controls. For that reason, 
among others, industrialists who manufactured for the 
Wehrmacht are today concentrating their plans on build- 
ing steelworks and similar projects for India, Egypt or 
Latin America. For the same reason, the entrepreneurs 
of the Ruhr are turning away from crude steel or coal, 
and are devoting their energies to the manufacturing ends 
of the reorganised heavy industrial combines, for they 
see the basic industries now passing under the Schuman 
High Authority ; they know that they will be socialised 
if the Social-Democrat party comes to power ; and they 
dislike the fact that in steel and coal concerns labour 
representatives already have the right to a joint share in 
management. The Bonn Government is also very chary 
about arms production. The policy of the government, 
as well as of industry, is in the first place to continue 
Germany’s export drive. It is realised that to convert 
factories to armaments would mean the investment of 
about a billion dollars—and the same sum might be 
‘needed in a few years’ time for reconverting to civilian 
production. American offshore orders for such semr- 
civilian goods as optical instruments are wanted, but there 
will undoubtedly be difficulty about inducing Germany 
to turn its hand to munitions. 


Nevertheless, there are several factors that modify this 
picture of flat opposition. In the first place, if Germany 
has armed forces of its own as part of the European 
Defence Community it will be obliged to contribute 
towards their equipment. The Americans have promised 
to provide all the initial heavy arms and much of the 
light equipment. But this situation will change if the 
central “ Ministry of Supply ” of the EDC operates 4 
intended, for it will place contracts for the whole com 
munity with Germany, among other countries. Mote 
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over, the EDC treaty requires the bulk of each member’s 
contribution to defence be spent internally. 

It is also certain that when the time comes the new 
German forces will demand German weapons. Already 
a strong body of opinion is claiming that the Wehr- 
macht’s light machine gun was superior to anything the 
Americans have and there will be general readiness to 
supply basic materials, machine tools, and parts for arma- 
ments. Special alloy steels, for example, will be pro- 
duced again. British and French industries are already 
sing German machine tools to ease the strain on their 
resources. 

It is, therefore, 
one [orm or 
production. 


almost assured that Germany will, in 
another, take part in Western armament 
But, according to German intentions, arms 
will have to be additional to an increase in civilian pro- 
duction and exports. The government will press for an 


Foreign Trade and 


HE rate of increase in Germany’s foreign trade has 

been spectacular. It has doubled since 1949, reach- 
ing a total of $7 billion in 1951, and exports alone rose 
by 75 per cent last year. By far the greatest proportion 
of trade is with the countries of the European Payments 
Union. In the first half of this year no less than 77 per 
cent of exports went in this direction. The result has 
been the extraordinary change in Germany’s position in 
the Union ; from being the biggest debtor, it has become 
the largest creditor, with a cumulative credit of $443 
million at the end of September, 1952. There has, 
admittedly, been a decrease recently in the rate of 
Germany’s monthly surplus with the Union, owing to 
increased imports into the Federal Republic. There was 
actually a German deficit in trade with the United 
Kingdom in July and August, and in August the same 
held good for trade with the Dominions as well. How- 
ever, Germany continues to run a surplus in trade with 
every other one of the EPU countries. 

Both the earlier deficit and the present surplus have 
been partly due to non-recurrent causes—but the deficit 
much more so than the surplus. The main cause of the 
tush to buy after the Korean war was the general belief 
that sterling would be revalued. A second reason was 
the German importers’ swift action in piling up stocks 
of raw materials before prices had risen to the post- 
Korean peak. German exporters were then placed in 
agood competitive position by the post-Korean import- 
ing boom. Thus, the drastic change for the better in 
Germany’s balance with the Union is partly the natural 
consequence of the earlier buying spree. It was also 
the result of the restrictions on imports imposed by the 
German authorities at the time. Now that the position 
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American loan to be used for expanding industry in 
general as well as for the conversion of works to defence 
needs. If this general expansion is made possible by 
American aid, Germany will probably be able to finance 
its defence contribution and to maintain, or even slightly 
increase, its present standard of living. Otherwise it is 
difficult to see where the finance is to come from. The 
Ministry of Finance will not increase taxation, and the 
Ministry of Economics will not impose restrictions on 
consumption ; the market for state loans is very limited, 
and there is a general determination that defence shall 
not be financed by inflation, either open or concealed in 
the Schachtian manner. Defence, in short, is not to halt 
Germany's struggle to gain its due place in the world, 
but to aid it. This is the intention of the German nation ; 
and the chief lesson of occupation has been that nothing 
lasting can be done in Germany against its will. 


Balance of Popnenin 


Germany has 
imports, but with only limited success. 
depleted, but importers will only buy 
sider raw material prices have 
current level. The Government will not liberalise 
imports further, because that would open the German 
market to a flood of vegetables and similar produce. 


is reversed, foster 
Stocks are now 
y when they con- 
reached their lowest 


tolran 1 . 
taken measures to 


In the short run, therefore, Germany’s surplus in 
EPU will be brought down by the need to build up 
stocks. In the long run, it will also be decreased by the 
amount of sterling which is to be transferred by Germany 
to Israel, as part of the recent settlement ; and by the 
transfer that has to begin next year under the London 
settlement of the Reich’s prewar debts. 

With the dollar area, Germany’s visible trade con- 
tinues to show a surplus of imports, and this is inevitable 
as long as wheat and coal have to be imported. American 
coal imports into Germany are now falling, but the 
Federal Republic’s dependence on imported grain is not 
likely to be reduced much further. This year 1.6 million 
tons of wheat will come from the countries in the inter- 
national pool, much of it from the dollar area. Unless 
this situation can be changed, Federal Germany's 
abnormal dependence on dollar imports will continue. 

Nevertheless, Germany's dollar deficit is not by any 
means as alarming as the export-import statistics would 
indicate. Dollar-earning invisible exports are consider- 
able, notably the ser rendered to and the dollar 
expenditure by Amer Germany. This latter item 
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has risen rapidly as more GI’s and their families have 
moved into the country: nearly $120 million were 
received in exchange for marks from American agencies 
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i Geciuany ia ine year ending fast June. As a result, 
the balance of payments with dollar areas at the end of 
the first seven months of this year showed a small credit 
for Germany of $1.2 million. 


This again understates the position as regards the Bank 
deutscher Laender’s gold and dollar reserves. During 
the same seven months, these rose oy $139 million, 
chiefly owing to payments from EPU. The Bank’s total 
gold and dollar reserves reached over $500 million at 
the end of July. This is by- all counts an extraordinary 
record for a country whose currency notes were issued in 






BALANCE OF TRADE 


(mittion dollars) 


1948 without any backing at all. With American blessing, 
Germany’s economic leaders are now secking a way in 
which the Deutschemark can be made convertible. 

In forecasting the future, it is as well to note that 
Germany’s reserves will not be drawn upon for transfers 


under the London debt agreement. The German 
financial authorities stress that the creditors agreed that 
transfer shall only be made out of current trade 
surpluses ; and they agreed that trade agreements should 
be framed in such a way as to leave Germany with a 
surplus.. This simplifies Germany’s task of payment 
except to the dollar creditors. The chances of building 
up a dollar surplus on trade account depend in the main 
on the amount of offshore defence orders that the 
Mutual Security Agency places in Germany. So far very 
few such contracts have gone to German firms, partly 
because there is a general reluctance to tender for very 
large orders that require retooling to carry out. The 


German Government is, however, pressing both for more 


offshore orders and for an American loan for industry. 
If both are granted, the outlook for German production 
and the dollar balance is good. 


Trade with Latin America has proved disappointing. 
High hopes of this market were raised at the outset of 
the German export drive, and seemed justified by the 
way in which sales expanded and long-term contracts 
for capital equipment were secured. But payments 
difficulties have intervened. It is now realised that 
Germany must find some way of selling to countries that 
cannot afford to pay. German exporters feel that business 
must go on, but not at their expense. They look to the 
state to find some way of expanding markets in under- 
developed lands. Various proposals are put forward, 
including the formation of a credit institution such as the 
(JS Export-Import Bank that would finance backward 
countries, particularly those whose products are too dear 
to compete in the world market. It is also proposed 
that transit trade, such as the sale of Brazilian coffee to 
Eastern Europe, should be built up, and more individual 
German firms should transfer capital to set up branch 
enterprises overseas. 


All such-ideas reflect the determination of the Germans 
to shun restrictions as a means of curing economic 
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troubles. At the same time, industry is :\.isieq 
the risks involved shall be borne by the stars ¢ 

ation with other nations is desired. It is . -alised 
Germany cannot provide much capital for devel 
the backward lands ; but that if the Intern 
for example, were to do so, the German \por y 
would benefit. Germany, in short, claim, a pag 
schemes such as Point Four and the Colomb.) Plag. 
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Loss of Eastern Trade Resent«:j 


The state of trade with the Soviet bloc points ty 
need for some such opening for German enterprise, § 
1936, exports to the Soviet bloc (including Ching 
Eastern Germany) have declined from 15 per cent of y 
exports to 3 per cent, and imports from 16 per cent to 
per cent. And the latest indications are tha: the 
agreements with the satellites are not working well, py 
because satellite goods are not competitively priced. 


This drastic proportionate decline in trace with 
Soviet area is serious for several reasons. Before Jy 
1941, Germany imported grain from the Balkans and{ 
Soviet Union. Now it must buy from the dollar 
China was a large source of soya bean, which made uf 
deficiency in protein that exists today. (The average 
sumption per head of meat is lower than it was bef 
the war, and lower than in Britain.) And the So 
Union provided a market for German capital equipmg 
during the great slump. The need for such an out 
may arise again. 

The German authorities are conscientious!) operat 
the system of export licensing to which al! count 
receiving American aid adhere, but there 1s gene 
resentment at the loss of eastern trade. It is galling 
exchanges with fellow-Germans in the Soviet Z 
should be subject to the restrictions of the Ameri 
Battle Act, and that trade agreements could noi be ct 
cluded directly with Moscow. Further, there is a genet 
belief that Germany has been forced to reject Commu 
contracts that have then been taken by less closely a 
trolled nations. Finally, the Germans resent having 





buy goods from China through Hongkong or some ot! 

more indirect channel and pay hard currency |r the 
One of the first actions to be taken when the new © 

tractual agreements with the Western powers are ratlll 
will be to try to conclude trade pacts and exchange tr 
missions with Moscow and Peking. However, the pres 
evidence suggests that Moscow will continue to ‘ty, ® 
political as well as economic reasons, to channe! .!! 134 
with the Soviet bloc, including China, through East 
Berlin. Thus it will still remain to be seen how G ermal 
can be given an alternative outlet in the underd: velop 


countries of the Western world. ) 
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HERE is nothing miraculous about the recovery of 
Western Germany. On the contrary, it has been a 
in example of natural cause and effect. Stripped to 
<entials, it has shown how human beings behave when 
ey are in desperate need and the instinct of self- 
servation is suddenly given not only the stimulus of 
ppe but free play. To adapt the well-known metaphor, 
many at the time of the currency reform of 1948 was 
w like a fat and hard-worked donkey that needed a stick 
well as a carrot to push it on; rather, it was like a 
brved beast tethered in a desert that suddenly had the 
er removed and a large carrot placed in front of its 


nd the Germans are the very opposite of idle. 


How was the tether removed, and of what was the 
ot composed ? First, there was the currency reform, 
nd the accompanying restoration of freedom to the price 


shtful place as the hair-spring of the whole economy. 

ondly, American aid primed the pumps by providing 
fow of raw materials and food. Thirdly, a skilful 
ancial policy has shown how both taxation and credit 
n be manipulated so as to favour investment and to 
strain consumption. These three factors were inter- 
pendent. The currency reform could not have 
ceeded without the food and raw materials that 
merican aid supplied, and the currency would have 
bllapsed again if it had not been for the new monetary 
blicy ; while, on the other hand, until the decision was 
ade to cut away over ninety per cent of outstanding 
oney, all other measures were useless. 


The Currency Reform 


The day after the currency reform, the whole situation 
hanged. Not only were the shops suddenly full of goods, 
ut rationing and nearly all price controls were swiftly 
polished. For some time, admittedly, it was feared that 
€ quota of currency issued to the public to meet their 
hmediate needs had been too big ; but the rush to pro- 
ce saved the situation, Few of the sceptics of 1948 
ould now deny that Dr Erhard’s bold experiment, the 
polition of state controls on all but a few basic com- 
odities, has justified itself. The prices that established 
emselves in 1948 were certainly higher than those they 
placed, but since the latter were the wholly theoretical 

op prices ” of 1936 the comparison was meaningless. 

“re Was a strange reluctance among both Allied officials 
gee German Socialists to admit that before 1948 Ger- 
ae) bad been on the Lucky Strike standard, with 
merican PX stores and displaced persons’ camps as the 
aeal banks of issue. The illusion was long maintained 
dap" the mark had been a valid currency, and that prices 
mm “ges had really been at the level at which they were 
(ae 2 1936. The new prices were high in relation 
ime es, and they still are, but a man knows that by 
"ng harder he can buy the goods ; and this is of 
i@Uar importance to the Germans, who have lost so 
ich of their property and are determined to buy it all 

*. Above all, the absence of labour unrest has shown 


xe. Even an idle beast would respond to this stimulus, — 


tem. Together, these actions put money back in its. 


2il 


How the ‘‘ Miracle’? Came About 


the popularity of Dr Erhard’s policy. Today, any 
attempt to reintroduce rationing would cause something 
like panic, and goods would vanish again from the shops. 
This fact must be borne in mind in any discussion of 
methods of financing defence. 


American Aid 


Yet, if the reforms of 1948 freed the wheels of: the 
German economy from the rust of years, it was aid 
from the United States that got the wheels turning 
over. In this connection, there was a sting of truth in 
the late Dr Schumacher’s words when, demanding that 
the Allies should send Germany more food in the 
hungry postwar years, he declared that “total victory 
means total responsibility.” If the Allies had not 
occupied Germany, they would not have done so much 
to rescue it. (It is worth recalling that the British have 





not confined themselves to dismantling war plant ; they 
were, for instance, the first to start the feeding of school- 
children.) Above all, if American troops had not been 
among the occupying forces, Congress would not have 
granted the relief funds that preceded Marshall Aid in 
Germany. The part that the Americans have played in 
putting the country on its feet cannot be overestimated. 
Expressed in money alone, the total of United States 
assistance is formidable ; relief funds and Marshall Aid 
together have amounted to $3.4 billion, and a small 
amount of aid from the Mutual Security Agency is now 
being received. But the help Germany. has received from 
the Americans is more than a matter of dollars granted ; 
they have undertaken the most varied beneficent 
activities, the sum of which defies computation. 


Monetary Policy and the Rebirth of Capital 


If currency reform was a bold leap taken in semi- 
darkness, and American aid a blend of enlightened self- 
interest and natural generosity, the third element in 
German recovery was of a different nature. The federal 
Bank deutscher Laender and the other financial authori- 
ties have had to navigate a long and tricky course to reach 
their objective, the restoration of the country’s ability to 
produce. It was not easy, especially in the early stages, 
to avoid both inflation and deflation. On the one hand, 
the destruction of capital meant that production had to 
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be restarted on credits ; on the other, public purchasing 
power had to be strictly limited. To achieve the first 
of these aims, the banks have issued lavish short-term 
credits at very high interest. Many firms, desperate for 
capital, used these short-term advances for the long-term 
purpose of buying new plant. It was a risky business, 
but it has paid. The banks, as well as the manufacturers, 
have made big profits. Bankruptcies are now fewer than 
before the war; indeed, they are probably too few. 
Counterpart funds from American aid have provided a 
valuable source of medium and long-term credit. The 
expansion of note and coin circulation has been kept in 
a healthy relation to the expansion of production and 
other factors in the national economy. And, while pro- 
duction was thus stimulated, the purchasing power of 
the public was restricted by low wages and salaries and 
high prices. It was not until production was well up 
that the trade unions pressed and secured their claims 
for higher wages ; meanwhile, the worker had to fill his 
pay packet by overtime. 


In these conditions, capital investment has been 
extremely high, and is now proceeding at the rate of 
DM23 billion ({1.9 billion) a year. Self-financing has 
played an extraordinarily large part. The entrepreneurs 
have been able to recreate capital by charging whatever 
prices they liked (except for coal and, until recently, for 
iron and steel) ; there is no true free market economy in 
Germany—there is only freedom from state controls. 
Although in theory price rings do not exist, there is little 
evidence of free competition. However, the special con- 
ditions of postwar Germany offer some justification for 
cartels ; a manufacturer who had to rebuild his shattered 
factory on credits needed some form of protection against 
a rival whose property was intact, and the system of price- 
fixing by trade associations has helped to prevent infla- 
tion and to recreate 
capital. So has 
another German cus- 
tom, the practice of 


NEW INVESTMENTS 


(New pliant plus any alteration in 
stocks, expressed as a percentage 
of net national product at market 


prices.) building up _ huge 
a wimeroae company reserves by 
Wehrmacht (1936) or writing down plant to 


Occupation Powers a nominal value and 


paying low dividends. 
Astonishing facts 
came to light when 
the issue of new 
Deutschemark 
balance - sheets after 
the currency reform 
enabled firms to re- 
value their assets 
without incurring tax 
penalties. In spite of 
the loss of over go 
per cent of liquid 
assets through cur- 
rency reform and the 
losses due to destruc- 
tion, partition and dis- 
mantling, many companies have been able to revalue their 
Deutschemark capital at a higher figure than the former 
Reichsmark total, and many more have revalued at the 
same figure. 


With investment on 
behalf of the 
Wehrmacht (I936)or 
Occupation Powers 
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The. coal and steel companies, admittedly, have not 
been able to invest out of profits to the same extent as 
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other concerns, for the prices of their products wif paneer 
controlled. They have received credits from coups 

part funds, and are supposed to benefit from Ma 
investment fund that is to be levied on the profix 

other enterprises, but the latter project is too compley 

be effective. The iron and steel industry will there 

need several billion marks to modernise itself on the me FO" © 
of the British and French industries. plorma" 


Finally, it remains to be added that the recreation mm °° 
capital through self-financing by industry has pa 
generously aided by the manifold tax allowances that hafilihe Englis! 
been granted by the State. These are no longer as |y "ail 
as they were, but they are still very extensive. Comp 
reports repeatedly record that investments have all bed 
covered by depreciation allowances. A move is now bei 
made to abolish taxes on profits distributed as dividenj ( 
in order to promote a new market for capital issues, il 


To sum up, many things have limited the expansion; 
German industry, but lack of finance-capital has pgm Heed ' 
been among them ; and it is fairly safe to predict thgmmedINBt 
German capital will in future be forthcoming to a sy 
prising, extent for any project that the Government aggmonoon 
the public consider necessary to promote German nation '°/*° 
strength. “ 

ADIAN 1] 
Old and True ANY 5 

What does this analysis add up to? As the piece Dece™ 
of the jigsaw are fitted together, a familiar, indeed gi. 122! 
classic, picture emerges. If the special circumstancaiiawica 
attendant on Germany’s postwar experience are set asidgumelsy"*""" 


. ° ° 4 Z psibie to 
and certain qualifications are admitted with regard gy" o™ 


German national habits, it becomes clear that th Engine’ 
country’s record of recovery between 1948 and 195MM A kno 
contains a lesson of universal value. Germany has bee” s:To, 
able to accelerate its rate of production and to restorgmm °°: 
its international balance of payments because it has giver 
both individual and corporate enterprise the fulles 
incentives. It has done that by wielding the monet e _ 


weapon skilfully and without inhibitions. By freeing thqgjp 0 v« 


price system, it checked consumption and simultaneouslfiihe. yo. 
goaded the wage earner into frenetic activity. By offqiiis” Ss: 
ing industry lavish but costly credits, it applied a similagifecus to 
goad to the entrepreneur ; and by so manipulating ia—— 
taxation of industry—which in principle is very high-gjporr s 


as to encourage the ploughing back of profits, it enable 
him to rebuild his capital at an astonishing pace. 


The price, of course, has been a temporarily lomyp’!, * 
standard of living for most Germans. But the risingggxari 
indices of real wages and consumption and the drop ilheon, 
unemployment indicate that the German people are 00x oiri 
having to wait very long for its reward. A policy whos@pr.’" 
essence was to stimulate the formation of capital at (hag —s 
expense of consumption has shown that it need n0Q™ rter 
involve an indefinite postponement of all increase in cot nOR 1 
sumption. oo 


The German economy has demonstrated the w 
changing truth of the often forgotten axiom that, apatt 
from windfalls, the only way a country can increase 18 
national income, and thus improve its individual 
standards of living, is by working and saving. Ti 
“miracle” of German recovery proves to be no mot 
than a well-worn platitude ; but, to the clear sighted, i 
should for that reason be all the more impressive. 
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mports/Exports: 
Inform ation AbDOUt | Frarei: Shipping: 
frade References: 
“7 > wad - 
USTR ALIA oe ae Local ee 
Business Opportunities. 
100 Branches throughout Australia 
ollated relating to the above and 
ibiects in the interests of British 
are invited to make use of this 


service. 


e English, Scottish & Australian Bank, Limited 
; 5. Gracechureh Street, London, E.C. 3, 


Branches throughout 


SCOTLAND 


D. 1825 


EDINBURGH 


ONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, &.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, w.1. 


ription of Banking Service undertaken. 
IFIC RAILWAY COMPANY—(incorporated in 
ted Liability.—-ONTARIO & QUEBEC RAILWAY 
‘ENT DEBENTURE STOCK—6 PER CENT 
preparation for the payment of the half-yearly 
lst December next, the Debenture Stock 
fer Books ¥ be closed on 3ist October and will be re-opened 
id December. he half-yearly interest on the Common Stock 
» -uid on Ist December to holders of record on 3ist October, 
_TREMAYNE, Deputy Secretary, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 

m. S.W.1, 10th October, 1952. 

HANICAL DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER required for Modern 
anufacturing Engineering firm in the South West. To be 
nsible to Company’s Chief Engineer for Research and Develop- 
in conection with present and projected products in the 
ration and Hydraulic. equipment field. Candidates must have 
Engineering as minimum standard followed by ten years’ 
jence in the sign and direction of Mechanical Engineering 
A knowledge of modern manufacturing methods an advan- 
but inventiveness and ability to think objectively is essential. 
ion Scheme, Age and full particulars of education, training and 

¥ ol positions held and responsibilities to Box 94, 
XXXXXAXXANEAKER. .XXXK: XXXXEXRRKK RRA AXAKXAXKN KAR AKK KX KKKXRKNARNK ENE XK 


jo B.Sc. ECON. 


B.Sc. Econ, Degree 1s a valuable qualification for statistical 
n commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 
thorities, etc. The degree is open to all without University 
for the examinations at home under the experienced 
. 1894); fees are reasonable and may be paid by instalments 
it Lond. B.Sc. Econ. Final Examinations, 1925/51 
us from the Director of 


. Department Pi7 WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


AEXXXXAXKXK AX 


p 


2 ot Wolsey Hall (est 


“i. 785 Succes 


\XAXXXXAXRALAAANRENKAAAKARAAR AN MKAXRKKKAANRARAAAAR ARKIN 


RT SALES MANAGER required by Manufacturing Company 
lidlands d ing development and extensions to established 
anections. Thorough knowledge-of all export procedure 
to take responsibility for éxport sales office. 
ourneys to overseas markets or retention at the 
essity. Salary adequate to responsibilities, 
tate age, experience, career, languages, etc.— 

rhe Secretary, Box 8&0 
INCENTIVE,"’"—Lady Rhys-Williams, D.B.E., 
r forthcoming book at the 111th Individualist 
Rooms, Thursday October 23rd.—Particulars 
\DUATE (28) seeks position in Production study, 
trial experience and knowledge of accountancy 
natively on Export Sales, good Portuguese and 


iral Science*®Tripos), age 35, highest industrial 

res progressive position where practical ability 
tlet.—Box 87, 

xecutive, world-wide experience, fluent French, 

seeks appointment commerce/industry.—Box 93. 

with industrial and administrative experience, 

‘th considerable scope for advancement.—Box 91, 

‘AR in American Studies, Schloss Leopoldskron, 

a. Scholarships are offered for sessions on the 

American Political Thought in Domestic and 

‘nuary 4th—February 1st; ‘‘ Modern American 

{G Literary Criticism,” February 8th—March 8th; 

mmunity—Its Background in American History,” 

‘i2th, Lectures and seminars at the graduate 

iS granted for evidence for ability and accomplish- 

fed in teachice ange 23-35. Spetial attention given to those 

"3—For fi Ra life, or creative work, and to advanced 

to World Tay. r information and application forms please 

—_“_\Hiversity Service, 59 Gloucester Place, London, W.1. 


Rted in Great Britain by 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(lneorporated tm the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND eul 1929 of the Colony 
LLY PAID UP . . - . : 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING. .- - . s «+ «© @ 76.000.000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBER - . - - . . $20,000,000 
Head Office: HONG KONG ; 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON. SIR ARTHUR M ORSE, C.B.E. 
London Office: 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
London Managers: 8. A. Gray, M.C., A.M., Duncan Wallace. H. A. Mabey. O.B.E. 
BRANCHES y 
BURMA CHINA (Con. INDIA MALAYA (Con. N. BORNEO (Con. 
Rangoon Shanghai Bombay Johore Bahru Kuala Belait 
CEYLON *Swatow Calcutta Kuala Lampur Sandakan 
Colombo *Tientsin INDO-CHINA Malacca Tawaa 
CHINA *Tsingtao Haiphong Muar PHILIPPINES 
*Amoy DJAWA(JAVA) Saigon Penang il 
*Canton Diakarta JAPAN Singapore Manila 
*Chefoo Surabaja Kobe Singapore SIAM 
*Dairen EUROPE Osaka Orchard Road) Bangkok 
*Foochow Hamburg Tokyo Sungei Patani UNITED 
*Hankow Lyons Yokohama Teluk Anson KINGDOM 
*Harbin HONG KONG MALAYA NORTH Lon 
*Moukden Hong Kong Cameron BORNEO U.S.A. 
*Nanking Kowloon Highlands Brunei Town New York 
*Peking Mongkok Ipoh Jesselton 
* Branches at present not operating 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by the Bank's Trustee 
Companies in 


HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 


ion 


San Francisco 


Den norske Creditbank 


Established 1857 


Tale 57 
Capita 
Paid-up and OS LO, 


Reserves 


53,700,000 a NORWAY 


Branches: Arendal, Brumunddal, Flisa, Grimstad, Kongsvinger, Larvik, Lillesand, 
Mandai, Porsgrunn, Risor, Skarnes, Tonsberg, Tvedestrand. 


Every Description of Banking Business transacted 
Correspondence invited. 
Telegraphic Address: “ Creditbank.” Telephone: “42 18 20 Oslo.” 


YENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; 
h PATENT EXAMINER AND PATENT OFFICER CLASSES. The 
Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for permanent and 
pensionable appointments to be filled by competitive interview during 
1952. Interviews will continue throughout the year, but a closing 
date for the receipt of applications earlier than December, 1952, may 
eventually be announced. The Scientific posts are in various Govern- 
ment Departments and cover a wide range of Scientific research and 
development in most of the major fields of fundamental and applied 
science. The Patént posts are in the Patent Office (Board of Trade), 
Admiralty and Ministry of Supply. 

Candidates must have obtained a university degree with first or 
second class honours in an apwvropriate scientific subject (including 
engineering) or in Mathematics, or an equivalent qualification; or 
for Scientific posts, possess high professional attainments. Candi- 
dates for Senicr Scientific Officer posts must, in addition, have had 
at least three years’ post-graduate or other approved experience. 

Age Limits: Senior Scientific Officers, between 26 and 31: for 
Scientific Officers and Patent Classes, between 21 and 28 during 1952 
(up to 3°. for permanent members of the Experimental Officer class 
competing as Scientific Officers). London Salary Scales: Senior 
Scientific Officers (men), £812-£1,022: (women) £681-£917; Scientific 
Officers (men), £440-£707: (women) £440-£576. Patent Examiner and 
Patent Officer Classes (men), £440-£655. (Rates for women under 
review.) Somewhat lower rates in the provinces, 

Furthe: particulars from the Civil Service Commission, Scientific 
Branch, Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street, London, W.1, quoting 
No. 8.53/52 for Senior Scientific Officers and 8.52/52, S.128/52 for the 
other posts, 


NTATISTICAL RESEARCH—J. Lyons & Co. Ltd. require a Statis- 
h tician to take charge of new project. Applicant should have a 
good degree in Mathematical statistics with practical experience 
including market research and the control of interviewers. Should 
not be over 35 years of age. Substantial salary according to ability, 
age and experience.—Apply Comptroller, Cadby Hall, W.14. 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course is the most efficient, the most economical, and the most 
convenient means of preparation for the General Certificate of Education examinations : B.Sc Econ., 
LL.B., and other external London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local Government and Commercial 
Examinations, &c. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams., and for the professional exams., in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law. Sales Management, &c., and many intensely practical (non-exam.) courses in 
commercial subjects. 

More than 60,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. : 3 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. Text*book lending library. Moderate fees, pay able 
by imstalmenta. : i 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or subjects in which interested 
to the Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(G9/2. ST. ALBANS or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, BCA. 
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World’s First Delta Bomber 


Each year at Farnborough Air Show — which draws Aircraft experts and 
Service heads from all parts of the Free World — one aircraft captures 

the imagination and dominates the flying displays. In 1952 by universal 
acclaim the Avro 698 stood out above all others. Product of Avro’s patient 
years of meticulous. research and Hight testing on the Delta planform, the 
698 is the most formidable and modern bomber in existence, It will carry 
a bigger payload faster, higher, further and more economically than 

any other aircraft. 

In one year, the Hawker Siddeley Group have now given the R.A.F. its 
finest day interceptor, the Hawker Hunter; its chosen night and all weather 
fighter, the Delta wing Gloster Javelin and now a key weapon of retaliation 


in case of attack, the Avro 698. Here is proof indeed of world 
leadership in Jettery. 


Hawker Siddeley Group 


PIONEER ...AND WORLD LEADER IN AVIATION 


? Group Head Offices: 18 St. James’s Square, London, §.W.1. A. Vv. ROE, GLOSTER, 


ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH, HAWKER, AVRO CANADA, ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY, 14 LEY, 
BROCK WORTH ENGINEERING, AIR SERVICE TRAINING AND HIGH DUTY ALLOYS. 








